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EAST AND WEST IN CHINA* 


I 
BACKGROUND OF THE REVOLUTION 


HE world in ferment, to use the common expression, 
may not be the most pleasant for purposes of resi- 
‘dence, but it is vastly exciting as an object of study. Only 
occasionally in the past could students contemplate social 
change with the detachment that is now a part of their 
common scientific technique. Men were too closely linked 
with movements for fair observation and prediction. It 
is notorious that political philosophers have constructed 
interpretations in justification of what they wanted to hap- 
pen, or of some arrangement of which they approved. 

But now the boiling cauldron can be studied with a rela- 
tive absence of passion. It seems, too, that the human 
world has in the past century come into modes of action in 
which personal wishes and ideals play a minor part. It is 
like watching the upheavals of nature. The field within 
which social change takes place is no longer a small circle 
of dominant persons in which individuals are important. 
Movements of human masses are about as capable of con- 
trol as changes of weather. 

The Far East is, and will be for a long time to come, the 
area in which social change will be most vividly displayed 


*A course of six university extension lectures delivered under the aus- 
pices of the Rice Institute in the spring of 1927 by John Willis Slaughter, 
Ph.D. (Michigan), Resident Lecturer in Civics and Philanthropy on the 
Sharp Foundation of the Rice Institute. Dr. Slaughter was Visiting Lecturer 
at Central China University, Wuchang, in 1926. 
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and most heavily loaded with significance. Within the 
Orient one has unavoidably the feeling that what will 
count will transpire in China. The stirrings of India por- 
tend little. Great as is her civilization, she is racially and 
culturally shaped to a negation of the type of action which 
will have practical effects upon the organization of human 
affairs. India will be, for the era we can foresee, a teacher 
and not a performer. 

In Japan, just as little, does one see forces in operation 
which will profoundly affect human destiny. Efficient as the 
Japanese are in the manipulation of machines and Western 
forms of organization, one can see very little more than 
the expression of a vigorous nationalism which by itself 
will probably fail to carry a people very far. The Japan- 
ese excel in sensibility, in grace of form, in an artistry of 
living, to so great degree as to be in their own realm the 
despair of the rest of mankind. But one looks in vain 
for that deep strength, that vital folk urge which, when it 
reaches the surface, alters the topography of human affairs. 

The difference is at once apparent in China. In spite of 
the antiquity and completeness of her culture, one seems 
to be in the presence of an unmeasured potentiality. Here 
is a people who have not shot their bolt. They have not 
specialized their racial energies into metaphysics or into 
artistic sensibility. For the Chinese, life is a field, not 
primarily of thought or feeling, but of action. This is the 
fundamental linkage between China and the West. How- 
ever different the two civilizations, each realizes itself in 
the realm of conduct. There is in every Chinese, from 
coolie to scholar, an amazing, all enveloping practicality. 
It goes to the very roots of his being, and resembles, in its 


hardness and externality, the quality of later childhood 
rather than that of maturity. 
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Chinese life was fixed in almost unvarying forms more 
than two thousand years ago, which have persisted with 
little change to our own day. It has been unaffected by 
conquest, though for long periods held under the sway of 
outside tribes. The rulers were always absorbed into the 
Chinese scheme of things. This durability was not mere 
inertia, for the Chinese throughout their history have been 
intensely alive. It meant an adequate and satisfying cul- 
ture which they believed so far superior to all others, as to 
overcome by mere contact, and without the need of exer- 
tion. This proved to be the case so long as contacts were 
Asiatic but failed when Europeans arrived upon the scene. 

The attempt to understand the action of Westerners in 
the Far East takes us back to the era when we too were 
Asiatics, members of that great family of grasslanders who 
pressed outward from the home pastures to occupy all the 
earth. There was generated not only the irresistible energy 
but the discipline which has made these peoples conquerors, 
exploiters, state builders, and kings over the forces of 
nature. From the compact band of nomadic, ferocious 
shepherds, on to our industrial society with its thousand 
forms of codperative organization, the story is a continu- 
ous one. From the heart of the Eurasian continent these 
populations were crowded out by the limit of subsistence 
imposed by available pasturage for herds. They moved 
toward the great peninsulas of China, India and Europe in 
successive waves. But the entrance to India was hindered 
by the almost-insuperable obstruction of the Himalayas, and 
that to China made difficult by the Mongolian ranges 
and the Gobi desert. It resulted that these two ter- 
minals of migration were relatively less disturbed, and that 
through long intermissions, only the highest and most 
powerful migratory tides could sweep over such walls. 
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This security, lasting for centuries at the time, made it pos- 
sible for the native culture of China, as of India, to mature 
into fixed forms. 

But into Europe the highway was wide and open. By 
the Mediterranean, the Danube valley and the Northern 
plain, one horde after another poured itself into these 
attractive lands. The discipline of the aggressors had to 
be met by organization of the defenders. Europe had 
always to be an armed camp, which presently developed 
into political states. But the ferocious energy which in- 
vaded Europe and built militant states could be held by no 
boundaries. Europe has always been a battlefield, and only 
the mastery of navigation and the discovery of new lands 
brought a respite in the story of mutual destruction. Even 
upon the seas and on other shores the fight went on to 
decide which branch of our race would live and dominate 
the earth. Expansion, conquest, rule, and the wealth 
secured by trade—these were the factors that carried 
these turbulent, disciplined, irresistible members of the fight- 
ing race around the world, to press at last upon the 
shores of ancient China, pacific and civilized, from which 
their attack had probably been turned, in the beginning 
of their outward thrust, by formidable mountains and desert 
wastes. 

If we Americans suppose that we have had no part in this 
story of expansion, we have only to remind ourselves that 
in a short century we have occupied a continent. This, 
fortunately, could be done without major military contests 
with other nations. But hardly had we reached the Pacific 
seaboard and filled the intervening areas, when we began to 
press beyond our generous boundaries southward into the 
Caribbean and westward across the Pacific. We are true 
representatives of our racial type. And now in all likelihood 
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the larger contacts between East and West will be those of 
our making. We are passing from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific era of our history, and henceforth the front doors of 
our national life will open westward. 

- This sketch of the westward migration of our race brings 
to attention one feature by which Chinese civilization is 
distinguished. The relation of conquerors to vanquished 
peoples involved almost universally the establishment of 
slavery, with the result that the new social order contained 
from the beginning the seeds of destruction, in the degra- 
dation of the masses and the degeneration of rulers. West- 
ern empires from Babylon onward, with this fundamental 
weakness, fell easy prey to the hordes of newcomers. Hence 
the transitory character of Western states. China, on the 
other hand, has never known slavery. Though held once and 
again by invading tribes, the manner of rule never involved 
servitude. A dynasty could decay and fall through luxury, 
as in the West, but this never profoundly affected the char- 
acter or the life of the people. 

What kind of country and what kind of people have 
provided this spectacle which is now gripping the world’s 
attention? China essentially consists of two river valleys, 
extending from the west to the seaboard. These provinces 
represent what is originally and fundamentally Chinese. 
The other sections may be regarded as areas of expansion, 
northward into Manchuria, northwestward into Mongolia, 
westward toward the headwaters of the Yangtse, south- 
eastward across the ranges to the maritime provinces of 
Kwantung and Fukien. Each of these outgrowths has 
involved some racial modification and considerable diver- 
gence of external contacts and resultant influence. It has 
always seemed as if the true China lay under a threat of 
subjection by those who, even though a part of itself, were 
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relatively outsiders. At this moment Manchuria and 
Kwantung are battling for control. 

The origin of the Chinese is a mystery, though hea are 
undoubtedly of the same general derivation as the other 
Mongolian peoples. They are disclosed by their most 
authentic remains as a tribe occupying the great bend of 
the Yellow River, between five and four thousand years 
ago. They were agricultural and therefore sedentary, cul- 
tivating the rich loess, in caves of which their habitations 
were established. Similar arrangements of working and 
living persist to the present day. From the beginning it 
was necessary to cooperate in works for the control of 
floods and to secure water. The dominant social form was 
the patriarchal family. 

These simple facts indicate more than they state. Nearly 
every civilization had a similar beginning. The general 
rule was that some tribal branch through weakness in de- 
fense, found itself driven from regions favorable for flocks, 
into some area which required organized and continuous 
exertion to secure a livelihood. In the American south- 
west, in the valley of Mexico, on the slopes of the Andes, 
in the valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates, appear ex- 
amples of this expulsion from Eden which laid upon man- 
kind that curse of work which carried him from savagery 
to civilization. Agriculture implies the erection of a pro- 
tective artificial environment between men and the acer- 
bities of nature. This protective environment grows with 
the advance of the arts, and constitutes civilization. It has 
been said that civilization makes its start with the irriga- 
tion ditch, which is necessarily a codperative undertaking 
that compels families to mitigate their natural hostility and 
substitute regulatory codes for the blood feud. Up to this 
beginning, time has no significance. 
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A patriarchal system implies a very limited political de- 
velopment. Probably those who could lay claim in any 
sense to other than family control, were tribal chieftains 
upon whom devolved the function of defense when needed, 
and who led aggression upon aborigines to force their 
retirement before advancing settlement. For the Chinese, 
always prolific, expanded their territory eastward to the 
sea, and southward into the valley of the Yangtse. Not 
until about the year 2000 B.c. do the Chinese appear to 
be organized as a political society under a general and con- 
tinuous rule. Apparently a thousand years more were 
needed to establish the political order by experimental 
adjustment to a solid patriarchal system. 

When we remember how the same problem was faced 
in Greece and solved by the semi-legendary hero Theseus, 
who secured a measure of mutual toleration among the 
great Attic families, and was thus enabled to establish 
Athens as a commonwealth; when we remember the diffi- 
culties of political codperation in Rome when Numa Pom- 
pilius struggled toward the same result; and when we 
remember further that these classical states spent half the 
period of their existence in the solution of their domestic 
difficulty, and that they carried to the end the seeds of dis- 
integration—it is not hard to accord China a millennium for 
this achievement. The final solution was of course the oppo- 
site of that found in the West. For, here, the eternal pres- 
sure of enemies forced the state system into supremacy with 
a corresponding restriction of family life. In China the fam- 
ily system maintained itself and the political organization 


had to make the adaptation. In any case, about 1000 B.c. 


China presents herself as a nation with dynastic rule. 
Through the next period, lasting to 250 B.c. the various 
arrangements for control and guidance of conduct became 
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established on the lines that have been preserved to the 
present day. They were not only fixed in custom, but were 
stated by the sages during the last five hundred years of the 
period, in a manner to exalt the Chinese rules of conduct 
into a great ethical code which presented itself then and 
subsequently as a brilliant literature. 

Then came the full outflowering of this evolution in the 
Han dynasty, which lasted for three hundred and fifty 
years. During this period China was a unified, flourishing 
and aggressive empire. Domination was-maintained over 
all eastern Asia and so far west that contact was estab- 
lished with the Roman legions. But the Chinese political 
order, dependent upon the character of its rulers, was 
especially liable to decay, and this nemesis had overwhelmed 
the dynasty by 200 a.p. For the next four hundred and 
twenty years, the country was given over to control by mili- 
tary adventurers in much the same manner as at the present 
time. A number of separate kingdoms were set up, and 
China made her nearest approach to what is known as 
feudalism in the West, with the same veneration for per- 
sonal nobility. ‘This period, like the corresponding period 
in the West, was prolific in materials that make a permanent 
claim upon the imagination. Drama and fiction have in 
China much the same content that we received from our 
own age of chivalry. 

The need of political organization again asserted and 
expressed itself in the great Tang dynasty which ruled over 
a united China for three hundred years. During this time 
the Chinese raised their civilization to the highest peak. 
But the old disease of luxury overcame its rulers and it fell 
an easy prey to the Tartar hordes whose chieftains held it 
under their sway until the year 1350. Not even the de- 
scendants of the khans could withstand the degenerating 
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effects of Chinese rule, and this weakness opened the way 
for the third great native dynasty, that of the Mings, which 
ruled until it went down for the same reason before the 
Manchus in 1644. The story of dynastic decay repeated 
itself in our own time, and the era of imperial rule over 
the flowery kingdom came to an end with the revolution 
oral 911. 

The contact of China with outside nationalities has been 
overwhelmingly one of trade relationships, associated in 
only slight degree with military aggression. When Western 
nations expanded their influence and domination over the 
world in the three centuries following the era of discovery, 
they were impelled by the two motives of conquest and 
profitable trade. The latter usually involved the former, 
as trading posts had to protect themselves, and they grad- 
ually expanded their areas of control] until native rule fell 
under the shadow of European domination. Mari- 
time expansion was the counterpart and continuation of 
the earlier land migrations. It happened, however, that 
the great chartered trading companies which served as 
vehicles for this movement, found their energies fully 
employed in establishing themselves in India and the East 
Indies. It was not until the second half of the nineteenth 
century that China came into the program of European 
expansion. 

Trade relations were established early and the volume 
of trade grew rapidly through the seventeenth century. 
China was from the beginning: peculiarly reluctant to give 
these freebooters any kind of foothold on her territory. 
She happened to be so organized, with her guild system, 
that the trade contact could be limited and controlled. The 
merchant guilds deputed the duty of dealing with foreign- 
ers to a special group which constituted a channel for the 
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passage of goods without permitting any further foreign 
contact. The Cohong at Canton, the one port opened for 
trade relations, was China’s great wall to keep out the 
aggression of overseas commerce. This method operated 
successfully for more than a century, during which period 
trade was merely trade, and involved no kind of political 
relationship. To be sure, the Chinese officials were con- 
stantly intervening for furtherance of their own interests, 
but at the same time refusing any kind of official under- 
standing or responsibility. Naturally the customs was the 
officials’ opportunity, and it was so well used that the for- 
eign trader never knew whether on arrival at Canton, his 
goods would prove to be assets or liabilities. Every attempt 
to reach official arrangement of the conditions of trade 
met rebuff, and friction increased until the war with Great 
Britain broke out in 1840. 

The results of this war, embodied in the treaty of Nan- 
king in 1842, established the typical relationships of 
foreigners with the Chinese which have continued in force 
to the present time. China gave a merely perfunctory 
assent to the conditions with no intention of carrying them 
out, which circumstance led to the second British war in 
1860. There was added to the previous arrangement an- 
other by which legations were established at Peking, so for 
the first time foreign nations had access to the imperial 
government. The Nanking conditions of peace, which 
became effective after the second war, opened certain ports 
to foreigners, ceded Hongkong to Great Britain, estab- 
lished a customs administration at a uniform rate under 
foreign control, and forced acceptance of extraterritoriality 
or jurisdiction by each foreign country over its own 
nationals. All of these were, of course, imposed upon the 
Chinese who merely wanted to be left to themselves. The 
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whole question may be considered one of abstract rights. 
We may accept the divine right to be left alone, but on the 
other hand, Westerners have never deviated from their 
belief in the divine right to carry on trade. If trade was 
to be carried on conditions had to be arranged, and refusal 
to meet the conditions had to be met by force which the 
Westerners possessed in abundance. In spite of the clamor 
made against these impositions, it is hard to see how a West- 
ern nation, determined to trade and after a successful war, 
could have made them more moderate. It did not represent 
any attempt to dominate through conquest but merely an 
effort to protect the processes of commerce. 

The opening of the ports involved that special arrange- 
ment by which the establishments and operations of foreign 
merchants were limited to definite areas. This, it should 
be understood, was not so much an exaction as a protective 
measure on the part of the Chinese. To this day trade 
contacts are limited, with few exceptions, to the concessions 
in which foreign goods pass into native channels. The for- 
eign trader is unable to own property or carry on business 
under treaty protection outside the concession limits. It 
will be remembered that the same arrangement was in 
common use throughout western Europe in the days of the 
Hanseatic League, when foreign merchants were allowed 
special areas in which they could do business and manage 
their own affairs. The concessions in the treaty ports were 
the least desirable areas of land that the Chinese could 
find. Mud flats, however, in time became foreign cities 
with enormous native cities growing up in dependence upon 
foreign trade. These spots are now the objects of envy 
and resentment, and it is an ambition of the Chinese to 
acquire control over them. They fail to understand that 
buildings and pavements, banks and street cars, are no more 
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than a heap of junk when the foreign merchant withdraws 
his activities. 

It does not appear that the trade arrangements described 
played any special part in lowering the prestige of the 
dynasty nor were they regarded by the Chinese people in 
the sense of aggressions upon their national integrity. But 
they did provide channels for the entry of Western influence, 
for the traders, even though limited, were in direct contact 
with a section of the native population. Western goods 
and methods of doing business, Western machinery and 
forms of organization were under the continuous observa- 
tion of the people who, conservative as they were, could not 
fail to desire the benefits so clearly displayed. The con- 
cession cities provide the points of contact between East and 
West, the points where cultures touch and fuse and mingle. 

The treaty of Peking also secured protection for the mis- 
sionaries, and made it possible for the missions, in contrast 
with business upon which restricting rules were laid, to own 
property outside the concessions. Protestant missionaries 
entered the field early in the nineteenth century, and for 
a hundred years struggled against overwhelming disad- 
vantages, and with a result that seemed negligible when 
measured against the effort. China is a country of vast 
religious toleration. The religion of the masses is the 
merest superstition, and the educated Chinese simply have 
no interest in the matter. Fanatical outbreaks against the 
missionaries have not been anti-Christian, but only anti- 
foreign. 

Since the Boxer settlement of 1900 which provided 
greater security Christian missions in China have developed 
into a factor with which the country must reckon. There 
are large bodies of native Christians who, because the con- 
vert falls under the suspicion of both native and foreigner, 
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display a type of character superior to that of the professed 
Christian community in a western country. It is a mistake 
to minimize the results of direct evangelical efforts. But in 
the past quarter of a century other methods have been 
adopted, notably education and medical care. Thus a flood of 
influences different from those associated with business, have 
had entry through the numerous mission stations established 
in every part of the country. The methods and content of 
western education, practically exemplified in so many cen- 
ters, have made slow but certain headway against the ex- 
clusive classical instruction. Perhaps the principal result 
of mission work which will prove of social and political 
value in the reconstruction of China, is the training given 
native Christians in the morality of community and public 
relationships as contrasted with the native ethics, which is 
of almost wholly private bearing. It may be that the 
Chinese Christian will prove a needed connecting link 
between the old and the new China. 

The foregoing sketch may aid in understanding in broad 
outline the setting of the stage for the great drama which 
began in 1900. Without an account of these factors we 
may be misled into attaching far too much importance to 
the persons and events now claiming the attention of the 
world. These, after all, are no more than puppet men and 
puppet actions, moved by forces that seem too ancient 
and spectral to be significant to Western eyes accustomed to 
see nations rise and fall in the brief span of a century. In 
China the ultimate and determining social forces are as 
deep as Chinese life itself, and move with the momentum 
of four thousand years. 

The situation at the beginning of the century displayed 
three circumstances which made some kind of change in- 
evitable. First, the weakness of the dynasty, the prestige 
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of which had been declining throughout the nineteenth 
century. Not even the personal strength of Tsu Chi could 
compensate for the feebleness and corruption of the Manchu 
princes. The popular reaction which flamed into the Boxer 
movement was at the beginning anti-Manchu, but was 
adroitly changed by the Empress into a crusade against for- 
eigners. The defeat which followed and the indemnity pen- 
alties amounted to a death blow. Codrdinate with this, 
although antecedent in time, was the defeat suffered at the 
hands of the Japanese. China might accept conquest by an- 
other power, and might ascribe the misfortune to the feeble- 
ness of rulers whose business it was to keep heaven friendly 
and enemies harmless, but to be defeated by Japan, the na- 
tion of contemptible pigmies, was for every Chinese to drink 
to the dregs the cup of ignominy. Then, thirdly, European 
nations were passing again beyond the region of trade 
relationships into that of political domination. The Chinese 
might overlook what Russia was doing in Manchuria, or 
other nations were doing in other parts of the kingdom, 
but when the Germans established themselves in the prov- 
ince of Shantung, the matter was not a trifling one with 
which the people could believe they had nothing to do, but 
one infringing upon basic things. For Shantung is the 
heart of China, the province of its most sacred traditions, 
where the sages lived and taught, which contains the sacred 
mountains and the tomb of Confucius. 

These were the circumstances that stirred China out 
of apathy and started that sequence of events, the end of 
which no man can foresee. The general result was accept- 
ance of the decision that China must follow the example 
of Japan and learn from her western enemies the secrets 
of their power. A number of commissions were sent to 
Europe to study institutions and military methods, and the 
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first of the great stream of students moved out to the col- 
leges of Japan, Europe and America. 

It is not to be supposed that the Chinese in undertaking 
to westernize themselves had any expectation of altering 
things essentially Chinese. Western civilization seemed to 
them merely a set of clever devices, a bag of tricks, which 
could be taken and made to serve protective purposes with- 
out interfering with the institutions or mode of living of the 
country. In other words, no real change was contemplated 
or conceived to be possible besides the acquisition of West- 
ern technique in war and industry. 

While this attitude has undergone some modification, 
Western civilization has had far less effect upon the Chinese 
than we commonly suppose. It is possible that here the 
greatest difference between East and West displays itself. 
For the West in reality has no bag of tricks or set of de- 
vices. Western development concerns itself with types and 
not with things. A great ship which seems a triumph of 
technical skill and the last word of science, goes, so far as 
thought is concerned, into the discard before she has left 
the building yard. We construct buildings that ought by 
right to stand half a millennium and sweep them away for 
replacement within a quarter of a century. We are in truth 
like little children, with building blocks interested in devis- 
ing new structures. We build them up and knock them 
down to try another and more interesting design. For the 
West nothing embodied in things has permanence. It is 
simply the growth of great type forms like genii taking 
shape out of smoke. For us permanence belongs to eternity 
alone, and the rule of our life is unceasing change which 
we call progress. 

It is difficult for the Chinese to comprehend this essential 
characteristic of Western civilization. For, with him, 
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permanence is a quality of the here and now. It is ascribed 
to life itself, and to the rules for its conduct, and to the 
things which it uses. The Chinese builds himself a dwell- 
ing. It is the proper business of the building to be per- 
manent up to the point when it ceases to exist. To effect 
repairs would really be an offense against the dignity of 
that building. When it falls in the end, if he and his family 
escape, they build another of the same kind and with the 
same qualities. In this of course the Westerner is correct 
when he begins, even with a new building, to paint and 
repair and tinker, On the other hand the Westerner thinks 
that the fundamental relations of human life are as tran- 
sitory and changeable as the designs on his drafting board. 
We think we can alter the constitution of the family in a 
few years by this or that-piece of legislation or education. 
The Chinese knows that the fundamental relations such as 
those of the family, are so permanent that they cannot 
be touched without injury, that they have been the same 
since organized life began and that they will alter only 
slightly as long as organized life persists. It is possible 
that East and West have something to learn from each 
other. 

The reéducation of a nation which contains one-fourth 
of the human race is a stupendous program. It is impeded 
by the preconceptions and attitudes natural to the circum- 
stances. The Chinese do not come as humble learners, but 
with the pride and complacency of an ancient and enduring 
culture. They have become conscious of what they regard 
as certain superficial defects in handling situations forced 
upon them by barbarians. They have had no other experi- 
ence of outsiders than that of coming to them for the 
benefits of their civilization. The primary difficulty, then, 
is that they will not willingly lend themselves to the true 
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genius of western life, of which forms and methods are no 
more than by-products. What is only a wavelet or an eddy 
on the bosom of a swift onflowing stream, will be regarded 
by them as a solid and permanent thing. That quality of 
the West which invents and changes and readjusts in a 
medium growing always more flexible, is likely to be dis- 
regarded. As a result, methods and mechanisms will be 
taken out of their relations and fail to grow when grafted 
on the trunk of Oriental life. Machines compete for exist- 
ence like living forms and in relationships to their environ- 
ment. Success in the West may by no means be necessarily 
the same in the East. The whole industrial system may 
be an entire misfit. A factory system which grew out of 
European feudalism might flourish under the same condi- 
tions in Japan, but prove an utter failure in China. On 
the other hand, it may be that modifications of Western 
methods that have little chance in their native habitat are 
precisely the ones that can fit Chinese conditions with great- 
est advantage. 

Western teachers are guilty of the same encrusted com- 
placence as their Chinese pupils. They have no shadow of 
doubt regarding the superiority of their own culture nor 
of the adequacy of any Western method of doing things 
as compared with those of the Orient. For them progress in 
China means simply the acceptance of the Western scheme 
of things. We assume that our ways are proper and nor- 
mal for all mankind and that no people can do better than 
to discard their own and accept ours. We seldom reflect 
that any particular historical development might have trans- 
pired in a different and better way. We feel that the path 
we have trod was inevitable and the only road toward per- 
fection. In brief, we are likely to present to the Chinese 
an undiscriminating commendation of all things Western. 
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In truth the essentials that matter are the assumptions 
on which life proceeds habitually and unconsciously, and 
which are taken for granted. Certainly the business man, 
and probably the missionary, is likely to present his civil- 
ization, as the Chinese is disposed to receive it, as a mere 
bag of tricks. Even a university may fail to make explicit 
to an oriental student the true genius of the West, without 
which he stands without a key before an unopened door. 
Here then is a task worthy of our greatest thinkers 
and teachers. China has committed herself irrevocably to 
a program of Western learning. To some of us it seems a 
pity that this had to be, that a civilization so fine, so pacific, 
so complete, could not remain free from the destructive 
onslaughts of Western energy. But the step has been taken 
and the spectacle we are witnessing to-day of disturbance 
and destruction is the first fruit of our teaching. 


II 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


HE whole world is waiting to see the development of 

a stable government in China. This interest is 

doubtless in some measure a practical one, for the reason 

that only a stable national organization can be prosperous 
and so provide the mutual benefits that flow from trade. 

But this expectant interest has much more than a material 
basis. Here is the last of the great nations effecting politi- 
cal changes that in other countries have become history. 
The mere spectacle of a quarter of the world’s population 
undertaking a fundamental reorganization of its national 
life is as impressive as the formation or disintegration of 
an ancient empire. It does not mean the ascendancy of a 
barbarian horde, spreading out a feudal fabric unified by 
a monarchy and gradually extending political privileges to 
the people. This is a population nearly homogeneous in type 
and of the highest level of civilization, solidified by a cul- 
ture of unbroken continuity through three thousand years. 
It is not an assembly of diverse fragments held together 
by iron bands of authority. It is a people on whom govern- 
ment has always rested lightly, and who have drawn their 
power of cohesion from other than political sources. 

A few years ago this stupendous body suddenly dropped 
the political cloak it had always worn and began to try on 
another of Western fabrication. It seemed a simple matter 
to take well tried political forms and fit them together into 


the required garment. But it proved too strange and 
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cramped for the giant, who could not forget his inefficient 
and often clumsy, but always decorative and lightly worn, 
habiliments. Now the whole construction is a mass of rags. 
China is still furiously thrashing about in naked confusion. 

Too much is always expected of a revolution. Most 
states have been formed after conquest when reorganization 
proceeded with the definiteness of a single will and the cer- 
tainty of overwhelming force. It always seems that with 
a successful disruption of the controlling power, the pro- 
cesses of reconstruction would be as easy, as simple, and 
as successful. But this is never so. A revolution is always 
a phase of domestic political development. It is a type of 
reaction which, if it is anything more than a substitution 
of one tyranny for another, is effected by the profounder 
forces of a people’s life. The phase of violence is only the 
breaking crest of a great wave. The French Revolution 
occupied two centuries rather than the short decade of its 
dramatic expression. Western political history during the 
nineteenth century was the reality of the French Revolution. 

But the leaders and supporters of a disruptive movement 
have the fullest expectation that it will suddenly achieve 
that ideal statehood which they so ardently desire. It al- 
ways seems that if we could only be released from our 
bonds, we could instantly soar to divine heights. This is 
the delusion of freedom. In practice and in fact, conduct, 
unless held under extraordinary constraint, remains the 
same whether under bondage or under freedom. If all 
married people with a sense of being tied to each other 
could be magically released, nearly all would be re-married 
to the same persons within a month. Life is lived as an 
expression of its own forces flowing through channels which 
the years have fixed and deepened. Bondage is simply a 
feeling of constraint, and freedom a feeling of choice, each 
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attached to the same act which derives from entirely other 
causes. So it is with a people. Organized life is a con-. 
struction of many thousands of years of slow adjustment. 
It is built into the very tissue of every new generation. 
Men do things in certain ways just as they walk, because 
they have command of no other way. 

It follows that if a wave of political change touches the 
depths of a people’s life, which means its habits, customs, 
usages, attitudes, and values, it is in contact with something 
as solid as a rockbound shore against which the waters 
waste their strength. A careful study of revolutionary 
movements shows that when the flood recedes there has been 
perhaps a superficial scouring, but the essential topography 
of the people’s life emerges unchanged. 

If this is true of revolutions in general, it is doubly true 
of one in China. For in that country political life and 
social life have never intermingled. The empire main- 
tained itself because it never interfered with the structure 
and operations of Chinese society. The government was 
of course always present, like the weather, something that 
might cause inconvenience, but had to be tolerated and 
whose taxes had to be paid. But it amounted to very little 
more. The conduct of the people with all its interlinking 
relationships moved with independence. At the present 
moment, when the only kind of government known in China 
is of one type, varying from a bandit chief with a handful 
of armed ruffians, extorting his living from a village, to the 
war lord extorting his living from a group of provinces, the 
life of the Chinese goes on as it has done for thousands of 
years, with its own terms of cohesion and its own control 
of conduct. If the whole military and governmental 
mechanism should be swept away overnight, China would 
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simply breathe a great sigh of relief and go on exactly 
.as before. 

Into this situation have been injected a multitude of ideas 
and forms brought back by students of political institutions 


in the West, and all of us Westerners, because these ideas" 


and forms seem to us normal, imagine that they can be 
speedily and successfully applied to Chinese society. For 
example the new code enacted by the Republic is a transcript 
of the Napoleonic code with Prussian emendations. ‘This 
is presented for acceptance to a people who adjust their 
relationships and settle their differences in terms of im- 
memorial custom. A moment’s reflection on the growth of 
a legal system makes it obvious that the Chinese will have a 
code only after decades of drawing regulations and rules 
out of their own usages. The constitutions proposed are 
copies taken from the most highly evolved charters of 
self-government found in the West. ‘These are presented 
for acceptance to a people to whom legislative functions 
are as strange as if they had just arrived from a distant 
planet. 

It was inevitable that the change in China should be 
initiated and engineered by those who had most completely 
inoculated themselves with Western thought, that is, the 
returned students. The Chinese, searching in our univer- 
sities and communities for the technical secrets of our ma- 
terial success, could not fail to be impressed by our forms 
of political organization. Indeed the interest of an oriental 
student is apparently attracted more easily to the fields of 
politics and economics than to any other. It was obvious 
that the West excelled under a republican organization, and 
so a republic seemed the device which the patriotic Chinese 
should understand and transfer to his own homeland. Not 
this only, but an ultra-modern political philosophy showed 
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how republics could be improved in a direction which 
seemed still more beneficial to the mass of the people, the 
direction of socialism. Since a great majority of the stu- 
dents came from Canton it is easily comprehended that upon 
their return they should produce an atmosphere which, 
however foreign to the genius of China, provided for them 
what appeared to be the final expression of Western thought. 
There was nothing unhealthy in this except for the fact that 
it had no corrective in the criticism of other thinkers and 
of practical men. 

The returned student was slowly incorporated into the 
administration, but still as a subordinate to the old type of 
official. It is not certain that he could have secured any 
greater influence had it not been for the continuous heavy 
pressure from the outside during the first years of the cen- 
tury. To westernize or be destroyed was the dilemma 
confronting the dynasty. The decision was finally taken, 
the traditional examinations were discontinued, and the 
empire witnessed the most momentous of all revolutionary 
changes, the fall of the mandarinate. 

To appreciate the significance of this’ step one must recall 
that the system dated back to the legendary days of 
the founding of the empire, when the families provided the 
emperor with their ablest sons to assist him in the work of 
government. In course of time the examinations were 
standardized into the most exacting tests to which the 
human mind could be subjected, and the reward of high 
office fell only to those able to pass. We of the West have 
been accustomed to ridicule the Chinese training in the 
classics and capacity to write perfect essays, as qualifying 
for the practical duties of administration. Our schools 
for such training place a minimum of value upon literary 
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This, however, is to misconceive the significance of the 
mandarin class in China. Administration there was a dif- 
ferent sort of thing, involving only a few of the capacities 
needed by western officials. The country lives and works 
under an established custom economy. Relationships are 
defined as the result of ancient experiment and adjustment. 
Conduct contains its own guiding principle. Any question 
of right turns upon conformity to usage. Transgressors 
are few and such disputes as arise can be decided by the 
wiser heads of families or those charged with the conduct 
and welfare of the guilds. A dispute that reached the 
yamen had, so to speak, already passed beyond the proper 
field of Chinese adjudication. It was somewhat as if dis- 
putants refused all measures of mediation and settlement 
and carried the fight to the limits of outlawry. An official 
trial was therefore never understood to be other than a 
continuation of the struggle in which each side made a bid 
for official help. The highest bidder usually won. 

In the presence of a system of this kind in which ethical 
principle is all dominant, and law means nothing more than 
sporadic imperial edicts, it is reasonable that the best official 
is one who is an able exponent of the principles of conduct. 
And if these principles have been elevated to the status of 
a beautiful literature, then obviously the most influential 
official would be he who could add to the strength of this 
commendation. Chinese history presents a long, unbroken 
road for the simple reason that control of conduct by an 
ethical system has never been disrupted. 

The fall of the mandarins meant the ascendancy of the 
returned students, and in their train that larger group pro- 
duced by the westernized schools of Japan and of China 
herself, provided with a smattering of knowledge, part 
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Oriental and part Western, ill-assorted and undigested. It 
was in this medium, especially in the south, that the idea 
of a republic gained adherents, grew and flourished. 

After the death of the old Empress it was impossible for 
her weak successors to retain sufficient power to uphold 
the Manchu rule. The stronger adherents had been af- 
fronted or retired through fear of their influence, and so 
the dynasty, relying only upon the weak, tottered to its fall. 

Revolution broke out in 1911 on the Yangtse, and quickly 
spread through the central provinces. It was not at first 
conceived to be other than anti-dynastic but was quickly 
seized and dominated by the republicans under the con- 
summately skillful leadership of Wu Ting Fang. To this 
able representative of the old official class belongs the credit 
of having guided the first and most difficult steps of the 
revolution into a movement to end the imperial order in 
China for all time. The more spectacular Sun Yat Sen, 
who had been publicity and financial agent, but who 
possessed no administrative ability and little capacity for 
leadership, has been raised to the pedestal as the hero of 
the Revolution. 

The republican provincial government established in Nan- 
king, the ancient southern capital, had still to face the more 
conservative north, now dominated and led by the ablest 
man China has known in this century, Yuan Shi Kai, re- 
called into service by the throne as premier of the kingdom 
and head of the army. It is well known that Yuan effected 
what amounted to a betrayal of the dynasty after prolonged 
negotiations with Nanking, that under carefully perfected 
face-saving arrangements he secured the abdication of the 
monarch, and for this service became provisional president 
of the Chinese republic. The bargain made by the repub- 
licans seemed fully justified, for the new president quickly 
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obtained recognition by foreign nations and, most important 
of all, secured loans from abroad. But his ambition grew 
apace and presently, as creator and head of China’s west- 
ernized army, he had garrisoned all the provinces under his 
lieutenants, and with secure military control he proceeded 
to spurn cabinet and parliament, and then to seize the 
crown and create a dynasty. 

Two difficulties intervened. One was the fact that a 
republican movement had come to represent a real and 
widespread determination to change the form of govern- 
ment. In spite of the carefully arranged election which 
would place him on the throne by the will of the people, 
Yuan knew that he was grasping only an empty shell. The 
other difficulty was that Yuan had been compelled to accept 
while the Western world was preoccupied with its own life 
and death struggle, the twenty-one demands presented by 
Japan. No Chinese official, however powerless to do other- 
wise, could be the vehicle for so great a degradation and 
expect to survive. Yuan realized that the crown was be- 
yond his reach and the rage and disappointment of his 
defeated ambition hurried him to his death in 1915. 

For the past dozen years developments in China have 
been many, but they all possess the same characteristics. 
The history has been of one piece. With the head removed 
the military governors in the provinces simply took charge 
and each one acted according to his discretion, ambition, and 
ability. Lesser chieftains followed the same course 
and conducted themselves in their own areas as did the 
tuchuns in the provincial capitals. It was inevitable that 
a contest would arise to determine whose ambitions would 
triumph, and so China entered upon that program of cha- 
otic civil war which has continued to the present moment. 
Because of the spectacular character of all warlike activity, 
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a greatly exaggerated importance has been attached 
to the doings of the militarists. The emergence of the 
four or five so-called war lords who are now contending 
for supremacy seems to indicate that large areas have come 
under a coherent control, and that the final outcome will 
represent the triumph of one or another party. This ex- 
pectation is, in my opinion, without a basis. Our observa- 
tions of similar conditions in Western countries provide no 
ground for drawing similar conclusions. A dictatorship 
maintaining itself by armed force will prove impossible in 
China. The only parties formed thus far are held together 
not by principle, but by self-interest. Adherence must 
carry benefits; and the price is collected by the threat of 
defection. China cannot be ruled by force alone, because in 
China force must be personally exerted, which means that 
its effective limits are narrow. 

If a general dictatorship could be established it would 
itself prove the greatest barrier to the establishment of 
civil government. The tuchuns would continue as at pres- 
ent the sole agents of authority in the provinces. The 
local rule of these chiefs would continue as now, and with 
it the extortion which is ruining the country gentry and the 
city merchants. In other words a general dictatorship 
would consist of the same multitude of small dictatorships. 
Each would advance its interest by intrigue, combination 
and threat of revolt. The use of soldiers would mean, as 
at the present, the appropriation of all public income to 
sustain the military machine. Deficiencies would continue 
to be supplied by pillage. It should be understood that 
this kind of control is unnecessary for any portion of the 
organized life of the Chinese people. If the whole thing 
would be swept away the country would be exactly as before 
only relieved of a terrible burden. 
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Military action as such has little or no importance in 
China. Great sweeping movements are carried out with 
little loss of blood except by the civilian population. One 
day’s fight on the western front killed more soldiers than 
a decade of civil war in China. The mode of operation 
that brings success is to secure the defection of enemies. 
The Cantonese secured the Wuhan cities from Wu Pei-Fu 
because his most trusted general went over and delivered 
Hanyang. The armies of Sun Chuang Fang were beaten, 
not by battle but by treachery. It is simply a very dramatic 
game for which the country has to pay. Armies aggre- 
gating a million are costly toys to support. Nor does it 
matter whether a particular place is occupied by one faction 
or another. The newcomers simply drive out the odious 
and oppressive bandits as they call their predecessors, for 
which service they require the civilians to express substan- 
tial appreciation. Any idea that the political reconstruc- 
tion of China will be carried out by one or several of the 
war lords is illusory and absurd. 

This, however, is not the final account of the effect of 
military action. There is an important sense in which mili- 
tary organization is father of the political state. It is not 
the result of battles or of conquest of territories that really 
counts; it is rather the holding of great numbers of men 
in a system which is the precise contrary of their traditional 
forms of organization. In the West the family system with 
its control by custom was broken by the detachment, 
through hundreds of years, of men for service in the wars. 
Military organization means discipline, control by direct 
command and by regulation, combination in terms of in- 
dividuals and the planting of personal ambition as a motive 
of exertion. Men become the units of organization in con- 
trast with families. Law comes to be understood as a 
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development of regulation in contrast with custom. In 
other words, military life is an education leading toward 
individual citizenship. This, I believe, is the proper 
assessment of the value of civil war in China. It is a por- 
tion of the curriculum of nations learning to be republics. 

The second important factor during the period since 
1915, is the student population of the universities and other 
schools. These, as already mentioned, have been impreg- 
nated with Western conceptions, and most of them believe 
themselves to have received a Western education. But in 
this matter the quality of scholarship hardly comes into 
question. The students have constituted themselves a 
political factor because they provide the only widespread 
medium of public opinion in China. The body of the people 
are not vocal, learning of any kind commands great respect, 
and newspapers, though multiplying rapidly, have but a lim- 
ited and personal influence. Through the student popula- 
tion, then, the waves of opinion are propagated, with the 
lack of critical restraint to be expected of schoolboys, and 
with a vehemence found always associated with youth. The 
actual method is that of speechmaking, posting of placards, 
and organizing of demonstrations. In other words, opin- 
ion moves as a form of mob action, and is never far from 
advocacy of violence. 

When in 1919 it appeared that the Peace Conference 
would confirm the Japanese claim to inheritance of Ger- 
man interests in China, and America, the traditional friend, 
failed to lend her protection, the student population rose 
in a nationwide protest. Those who had accepted the 
Japanese demands were driven into retirement, and a boy- 
cott of everything Japanese was initiated and carried 
through with such thoroughness as to recover more ground 
than had been lost in the Conference. Japan discovered her- 
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self being more effectively barred from the continent than if 
held by restraint of armies and navies. It was an example 
of unanimity which makes one hesitate to say that the 
Chinese are unable to undertake unified action. The other 
convincing example was the extermination of the poppy, and 
elimination, not only of the trade in opium but of its use, 
carried out in a few years and by a tottering monarchy. 
The successful boycott of Japan depended of course 
upon the response and coéperation of Chinese merchants, 
who since that time have not shown themselves amenable 
to student leadership. It has, however, been possible to 
stir coolies into demonstrations which, because of their in- 
flammable nature, constitute a grave danger. The students 
played their characteristic part in the mob action that re- 
sulted in the unfortunate incidents of 1925 at Shanghai, 
Shameen, and Hankow. Through them, anti-foreign prop- 
aganda is carried on now under the skillful guidance of 
Russian agents. They have tried their hand at curbing the 
political action of the militarists, but merely succeeded in 
having a number of their demonstrators shot down by the 
soldiery. In general, student leadership in the past two 
years has so far overplayed as to discredit itself. This is 
healthy as a restraint upon the pretentious ambition of the 
students to dominate China in all political matters. Public 
affairs in the hands of excited boys can hardly be conducted 
otherwise than foolishly. In the long run, however, the 
students will play an important part in the reconstruction 
of China. When the present generation matures and de- 
velops a sense of reality, they will provide an essential 
linkage between the leaders of the nation and the masses 
of the people. Their attention to politics is now enor- 
mously exaggerated, but to have a generation of schoolboys 
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thinking about national affairs, however misguided that 
thinking may be, will in time prove a valuable asset. 

The third great factor in the China of to-day, as of all 
previous periods, is the country gentry with whom may be 
associated the merchants in the towns and cities. These 
constitute what corresponds to the middle class in western 
countries. But since China has no aristocracy they stand 
as the chief representatives of the life and work of the 
people. They have never in the past concerned themselves 
with public affairs beyond the peaceful conduct of com- 
munity life and trade. Ina national sense they are inactive 
and have not even become vocal. They desire and expect, 
as in the past, that governmental affairs will somehow work 
themselves out to a conclusion. It matters little what, if 
it will save them from disturbance. Here is the really 
powerful element in the Chinese population. Until they 
move it cannot be said that the events in China are more 
than a stirring of the surface. Their policy is as always a 
patient waiting, expecting as always to endure until con- 
ditions can become favorable. ‘The country gentry has 
suffered seriously at the hands of the militarists, the mer- 
chants in lesser degree since local trade has not been 
seriously impeded. ‘The gentry is not organized, but the 
merchants have their guilds and chambers of commerce, 
which are strong and influential. The repeated levies for 
funds to support the soldiery are slowly prodding this class 
into action. They are now confused by political catch 
phrases and anti-foreign propaganda. When they arrive 
at the point of unloading the military burden, it is my 
opinion that this will be done effectively. In the long run 
China will probably develop a governmental machinery 
closely associated with the commercial organization of the 
country, as it is in this field that the Chinese have genera- 
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tions of practice in the conduct of extensive organization. 

The central question respecting China is whether there 
has been any real and definite step toward orderly govern- 
ment of the Western type since the destruction of the Em- 
pire. The answer is negative, in spite of pretensions to 
republican forms, to the establishment of courts and west- 
ern codes, to the acceptance of constitutional principles and 
the general claim that a westernized system is ready to 
function upon the cessation of civil war. The republic 
exists in the minds of a handful of returned students. China 
as a whole has hardly a remote understanding of what it 
means. That all the events since 1911, have a relevance 
to political change no one can doubt. A new nationhood 
will be born, of all these labor pains. But it is by way of 
preparation only, a plowing of the field for something not 
yet capable of definition. 

Republics, after all, are products of social-evolution. 
They are integral to the whole Western scheme of things. 
That which resulted from a thousand years of European 
history cannot be lifted, transferred and adopted. It de- 
pends at every moment of its existence upon the habits and 
attitudes of men and the usages of society. It was the 
development of a democratic society that effected the tran- 
sition from monarchial to republican forms. A govern- 
ment of this character is a tremendous instrument for 
gathering and applying the consensus of thought and the 
collective purposes of a prepared citizenship. But purposes 
which coérdinate the activities of men, marshal them upon 
the road of progress and direct them toward a realization 
of social ideals, are themselves rooted in the past. They 
bring forward and express all that a people has been. It 
is absurd to think of a constitution as a mere instrument, 
a formal plan for the operation of a government. Every- 
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one knows that the British constitution is a body of prin- 
ciples, never standing by themselves but embodied in all 
acts of legislation, building itself through centuries of 
national life. Our own constitution is infinitely more than 
a fixed plan. It, too, is a growth of controlling principles 
from the beginning of the republic, through more than a 
century of practical application to circumstances as they 
have arisen in our development. Our social past gave these 
principles their first statement, and our national past deter- 
mines the direction in which future changes will take place. 
We need to recover these elementary facts about the nature 
of government to save ourselves from disappointment if 
we expect to see China display the reality of republicanism 
after a few years of turmoil. 

The Chinese people are constituted as a clan society 
under a custom economy. The only political organization 
they have ever had, and indeed the only one possible so 
long as that type of society persists, is a personal system 
acting through a hierarchy of deputed authority. The rul- 
ers have naturally always been conquerors, either domestic 
or foreign. The fundamental difference between China and 
the West is that the latter, after conquest, developed feu- 
dalism, a system which made the absorption of custom 
control into legal control a matter only of time. The rulers 
of China spread a thin fabric over the vast cultured popu- 
lation without in any way disturbing the domination of 
custom. As already stated, the officials were not primarily 
administrators but distinguished exponents of the ethical 
system. Hence the solidarity, durability, and independence 
of Chinese civilization. 

If what has already been said regarding constitutional- 
ism is kept in mind, it will be realized that China in accept- 
ing a régime of this type will be making use merely of the 
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forms in which government is cast, while her real consti- 
tution will express her own past. This has transpired in 
other countries. Argentina provides a good example in the 
use made since independence of republican forms, back of 
which operated native principles and concepts. More than 
half a century elapsed before form and principle began to 
come into accordance. Whether Western governmental 
forms could serve as vehicles for the real Chinese consti- 
tution is a matter of doubt before the experiment is tried. 
So far they have promptly gone to pieces. 
The reports persistently promulgated in this country re- 
garding the advances in westernization of the Chinese, 
have to be taken with a grain of salt. A few thousand 
students do not represent the Chinese people, and the west- 
ernization of these students is, with the majority, a very 
superficial affair. It must be kept in mind that Chinese life 
is what it has been for many centuries, and that it has no 
proper comparison with organized life in the West. 
With all government broken down, with military control 
universal, with every leader practising his own method of 
extortion, with a court system that is a farce, Chinese life, 
short of conditions of siege or massacre, treats all these 
things as minor disturbances. The processes of govern- 
ment have always been separate from this organized life, 
and left absolutely to those who happened to operate them. 
When an official became too oppressive the people rose in 
some kind of revolt, which was usually taken by the central 
government as an indication that its official was at fault. 
There could be no more profound misconception than that 
the Chinese people have been stirred to political conscious- 
ness, or that they have very much to do with what is 
happening in China. Class-conscious labor organizations 
are naturally to be found in the foreign concessions where 
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factories operate, and where agitators can apply a lesson of 
organization learned in the West. But this is a mere drop 
in the sea of the working Chinese population. 

As a matter of fact, the nearest approach to Chinese con- 
ditions found in our own history displayed itself during the 
fifteenth century. At that time the merchant craftsman with 
his guild organization was almost a precise counterpart of 
the present-day Chinese merchant. But in the West even 
five centuries ago, the family system was already undergoing 
disintegration, whereas in China the clan has as yet hardly 
been touched. In the West the various stages of develop- 
ment were passed with a speed that meant continuous re- 
adjustment from absolute monarchy to the democratic 
republic. To ask the Chinese to lift themselves through 
all the stages of five centuries in a few years, is to voice an 
impossible expectation, especially in view of the tenacity 
of their family system. A clan-custom economy precedes 
political organization, and has to give way before any 
organic state can be formed. There is no such linkage 
between state and family as was to be found in the 
feudalism of the West. Only an empire could maintain 
itself in China and this by a rigid non-interference with 
custom-control. 

In the West the center of gravity shifted so long ago 
from private to public relationships and functions that we 
take this to be normal with all mankind. But in fact 
the Chinese are now a distance from us represented by the 
whole of Western political history. Moreover, such ma- 
chinery of authority as constituted for them the state system 
has been completely disrupted and beyond hope of reéstab- 
lishment. The bandit chief occupying a Chinese town is 
simply and absolutely the type of government that China ~ 


possesses. 
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Naturally, there is in China no such thing as public inter- 
est. There can only be a concurrence of private interests. 
With few exceptions the Chinese official is so utterly cor- 
rupt that he is incapable of understanding a public trust. 
It is not the kind of corruption that we know, in which the 


practitioner is aware that he is bad, and is sooner or later. 


made to feel the consequences. In the Chinese system 
corruption is a factor in goodness. A man’s primary loyalty 
is to his family. He is therefore entirely justified in plun- 
dering public office for private benefit. In fact any other 
conduct would be considered undutiful. If a man is not a 
knave in any public capacity he is considered a fool for not 
being one if he has the opportunity. 

For the same reason the corporate organization of busi- 
ness is at present unworkable in China away from foreign 
protection in the concessions. I had occasion to study the 
organization and operation of two large Chinese-owned 
cotton mills. They were on their way to failure, being 
plundered by everyone from the coolies who stole the yarn 
to the directors who stole the dividends. This same account 
is true of the one Chinese-owned transport company which 
operates on a large scale. Its chief element of permanence 
is the mortgage of its properties to the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

Regarding the outlook, there can be no discounting the 
forces pressing China to refashion herself on the Western 
model. ‘These forces are mostly economic. Trade rela- 
tions that under the old system were local and personal 
have become national or at least regional, and impersonal. 
Prosperity depends upon the exchange of goods over wide 
areas with the advantages of specialized production where 
such production is most advantageous. When it is easier to 
ship wheat from the United States to the mills in Hankow 
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than to bring it in from the province of Shansi, the Chinese 
have a practical object lesson in commercial organization 
which they are not failing to learn. When machine-made 
goods from abroad can be purchased more cheaply than 
from the local craftsman, there is practical reason for study- 
ing the basis of prosperity. With four-fifths of the popu- 
lation at an economic level no higher than what we call 
the poverty line, there is a pressing motive to improve the 
general welfare. These are the forces making for change 
in China and they have nothing to do with the issues raised 
against foreigners. As a matter of fact the only prosperous 
Chinese are those who depend upon foreign protection in 
the concessions. These cities are object lessons to the 
Chinese, not of imperialistic oppression, but of the world’s 
new economic organization. 

In the efforts to work out what is purely a domestic 
problem the Chinese have adopted a method which is not 
altogether novel in their history, that of stimulating and 
capitalizing resentment. ‘This is likely to divert attention 
from the real issues, is likely to provoke its own reaction 
and may produce difficult complications. At the present 
time Westerners are being held to blame for all of China’s 
difficulties. Resentment, organized and focused against 
the foreigner, constitutes what is called the Nationalist 
Movement. ‘It fixes upon the ‘unequal treaties”, extra- 
territoriality, the concessions and customs control. It is 
claimed that these have produced the confusion in China, 
a claim which is entirely incorrect. Every demand could 
be granted, even to the expulsion of all foreigners.and con- 
fiscation of their property, without altering for the better in 
any degree the political situation of the Chinese. The anti- 
foreign movement is precisely similar to that of the Boxer 
uprising, and will probably express itself in the same way. 
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As a matter of fact nothing would better suit the pur- 
poses of the United States and Great Britain than to have 
the Chinese nation quickly find a stable political basis and 
an adequate administrative system. If and when this is 
done, the so-called ‘unequal treaties” will take care of 
themselves automatically, in the same manner as they did in 
Japan. There is no virtue in maintaining extraterritorial- 
ity or the independence of the concession cities or supervi-— 
sion of the customs, merely for their own sake. As soon as 
these matters can be handled by the Chinese in a manner 
to insure the rights of foreigners, every measure of foreign 
control will be gladly relinquished. The one great hope is 
the attainment of a stability which carries independence and 
with it the results indicated, in a reasonable length of time. 

From what source then can China secure a governmental 
fabric which will replace chaos with some measure of co- 
ordination? For several years, step by step, Russia has 
been preparing to supply this need. There is no question 
that the Russian has many qualifications for the task. He 
is sufficiently oriental to handle the Chinese in Chinese 
terms. ‘The assertion of authority will probably not come 
out of Canton. The Russians are merely preparing the 
way through the Cantonese for a possible real assertion of 
control through Mongolia and Manchuria where the edge 
of the knife can be supported by the back. The first diffi- 
culty in its way is that a conflict with Japan will become 
inevitable. 

The fact that soon became clear to me through my in- 
quiries in China, was that the Russian policy is to-day pre- 
cisely what it was a generation ago, that is, to obtain a 
secure, if not dominant position on the Pacific seaboard. 
Russia has led the world to believe that her activities are 
inspired by her conception of a new social order. We have 
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allowed ourselves through panic in connection with these 
teachings, to be deluded by what is merely a smoke screen. 
It is the old and fundamental expansion policy of Russia, and 
not the theory of the Third International, that is in opera- 
tion in the Far East. There is no particular effort to teach 
communism, the very thought of which in China is absurd. 
But it does supply catch words, such as ‘‘capitalism” and 
“imperialism” which are tools for inflaming normal resent- 
ment and focusing it against any chosen one of the Western 
powers. When the time comes and under the guise of sup- 
porting a Chinese faction, such possibly as that of Feng 
Yu Hsiang, the Russians may assert administrative control, 
and by the screened injection of Russian detachments be 
able to carry out effective military action. 

While present conditions last, no proposal from Western 
powers except to relinquish their treaty rights, will be ac- 
ceptable to the Chinese. But in the long run problems of 
this kind are solved on a basis of fact rather than that of 
propaganda. It is true that both Russia and Japan menace 
the integrity of China, as both have a territorial footing 
from which to carry out aggressive measures. The Western 
powers have their trade interests and their investments 
which can only prove valuable with friendly relationships 
and mutual profit. If, therefore, the Chinese should desire 
assistance from outside to reorganize their national affairs, 
they would be wise to seek or accept it from Western 
powers. 

There is possibly an insuperable difficulty in the universal 
connection between government and national pride. It 
seems humiliating to accept guidance, not to mention con- 
trol, by foreigners. Patriotism always insists upon self- 
government. This again should be regarded purely as a mat- 
ter of business in which the Chinese possess as a people, a 
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more practical judgment than any other. In the first place, 
that of which China has reason to be proud, is her life and 
culture, and these have far less relation to governmental 
mechanics than elsewhere. In the next place, if the Chinese 
were able to conduct affairs of the western type with the 


effectiveness of Westerners, they would already have lost 


the peculiar virtues and distinctive qualities upon which their 
new place in the world is to depend. When an industrial 
plant is established and operated, it is not felt to be a humil- 
iation to employ a skilled foreign manager, to train and 
organize the native employees. It would be foolish to re- 
sent that arrangement since no other would bring the results 
desired. 

For over two generations the Maritime Customs depart- 
ment has been conducted by a foreigner working as an of- 
ficial of the Chinese government. As a piece of adminis- 
tration, the Chinese know that this has been effective, 
honest, and a reason for pride. The clamor of politicians 
to be given the place of foreign experts should be taken 
at the real value of all pretensions by politicians. 

What then could be done in codperation with the Western 
powers to provide a few simple but solid administrative 
arrangements needed to carry on a central government? 
The answer is to follow the precedent of the Maritime 
Customs and establish an administrative council to head a 
civil service which would quickly become exclusively Chinese. 
The arrangement should be limited to a period of years and 
renewed if desired. Such a council should represent a real 
cooperation between the Chinese and Western governments. 
It should be the next stage of treaty revision with power 
to effect modification of extraterritorial privileges, control 
of the concessions, adjustment of the tariff rates, and all 
diplomatic authority over the national income. A half 
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dozen men of the type of Sir Robert Hart, supported by 
the Chinese and backed’ by a concert of powers that are 
party to the treaties, appointed for a period of fifteen years 
to train and guide a Chinese administrative personnel, would 
go far toward placing China in the forefront of the family 
of nations. 

Naturally the foregoing suggestion cannot commend itself 
to the inflamed type of patriotism now rampant among the 
politicians, schoolboys, and concession coolies. It would 
however be appreciated by the gentry and the merchants. 
The point will be reached presently when these real factors 
in the life of China grow tired of chaos that ruins business, 
and of extortion that impoverishes civilians, and assert their 
will in public affairs. 

The kind of management described would naturally have 
only a temporary usefulness to give self-government a 
chance to grow. This development must certainly begin 
with the people themselves, not the masses but the selected 
individuals. There is in China, which for the most part 
lives in village communities, a well operating method of 
self-government through the village elders, known as the 
country gentry. These are heads of families but not sepa- 
rated from the people by any class distinction. Imperial 
officials always dealt with the people through these elders. 
They are persons of influence who have the settling of 
nearly all disputes and see that village affairs are conducted 
in an orderly manner as defined by custom. It is my opinion 
that representative government must make its beginning in 
the villages, expand to areas not too large for the personal 
character and influence of the gentry to be lost to view, and 
then develop into representative provincial government. 
China must in the end be a federation of provinces on a 
system of representation which should, for a long time, be 
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as simple as possible. The federal jurisdiction should be as 
circumscribed as was our own at the beginning. The na- 
tional government should insure the keeping of order, main- 
tain courts of federal jurisdiction, assist education by grants 
in aid, establish a currency and credit system, own and oper- 
ate railway transportation and the basic industries of coal 
and iron, 

These are matters of straightforward governmental me- 
chanics similar to the administration of the Maritime Cus- 
toms. Legislative functions are so utterly foreign to the 
Chinese that they should be kept to the minimum for a long 
time. A small legislative council representing the provinces 
and including a cabinet of administrative heads would sup- 
ply all needs. 

In the end, a government can do no more than register 
and enforce such general agreements as a people may need 
to facilitate their own codperative efforts. A government is 
merely a tool by which a people applies the regulations of 
the game of national life. Often its best service is that of 
removing obstructions from the path of the collective pur- 
pose. So far, in other countries no form of government has 
created a national life, or brought prosperity, or accom- 
plished any of the magical results that have been wished. 
It is natural that China, involved in the circumstances of 
effecting a change, should imagine that all good things can 
be made to flow from a wise and powerful central authority. 
There is no basis in history for this expectation. National 
achievement rests with a people, and not with a government. 
No people have proved this in a more impressive manner 
by their past than have the Chinese. Some day Chinese 
leadership may produce a genius who realizes how very little 
government China needs. At that point she will have mas- 
tered the first and greatest of all political lessons. 
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THER types of social change may have a single and 

isolated significance, but an alteration of the mode in 
which the masses of the péople secure a livelihood carries 
with it far-reaching modifications of habit, thought, atti- 
tude, and organization. It moves, so to speak, through the 
very center of the line. Psychologists are acquainted with 
the fact that the organization of activities into any occupa- 
tion is the foundation of character, the source of conscious 
interests, and the basis of group action. Whether as farmer 
or shepherd, as banker or tailor or schoolmaster, a man is 
ultimately what he does for a living. 

Changes in industrial technique and industrial organiza- 
tion can be expected, therefore, to leave no part of the social 
economy unaffected. Government, commerce, the family, 
education, the dominant currents of public opinion, all are 
in some degree contingent upon the methods of industry. 
The pretense that ideals are independent of the material 
basis of civilization is contradicted by every moment’s ob- 
servation. Even revolt is a form of dependence. 

The industry of China is identical, in its main features, 
with that of Europe before the industrial revolution. It 
produces goods by hand-work, under the direction of the 
merchant-craftsman. The system displays the same dis- 


tinctions of master, journeyman, and apprentice, the same 


close relation between economic function and family life, and 


the same type of combination in guilds for the protection 
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of common interests and for the promotion of common pur- 
poses. Like the European system it permits personal artis- 
tic expression and all the variety found in individual pro- 
duction. In spite of the extreme conservatism in Chinese 
design, one is conscious of this element of personality even 
in the commonest articles. 

There have been and are now many Westerners who cast 
longing eyes back to the days when things expressed men 
instead of machines, and who feel that in the destruction 
of the craft system civilization has lost one of its precious 
assets. They feel that a linkage was lost between work and 
art by which the latter lost its vitalizing force and the for- 
mer the inspiration which had saved it from sordid drudg- 
ery. Whether or not these men are right, here is the system 
as it was, the greatest reservoir of personal skill remaining 
on the earth. The opportunity is provided at least for con- 
sideration of the profit and loss involved in making a change. 

The statement of Edward Everett Hale that the “index 
of civilization is measured by the extent to which the la- 
borer who uses his body is changed into the workman who 
uses his head’’ has undoubted application to the great mass 
of workers. But it is a dubious test of the whole economy of 
production. Even the more highly industrialized com- 
munity seems to need a higher proportion of common than 
skilled labor. And certainly many things which we esteem 
most highly come through a partnership of hand and imagi- 
nation. The difficulty with hand-work is that it cannot com- 
pete in cheapness of production with the machine. If a 
population required articles of individual quality the system 
could be maintained, but this has not proved true of any 
people. The article of common utility and of lower cost 
is accepted so continuously that the sense of uniqueness is 
gradually lost and the machine-made product holds the field. 
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Besides there are many classes of commodities, probably 
the majority, which under the hand-work system are no 
more than reproductions of the same model and could be 
better and more cheaply produced by machines. The diffi- 
culty in saving old or promoting new methods is to estab- 
lish limits and shadings, and unfortunately the body of the 


_ people under the stress of securing a living, are much more 


sensitive to the gradations of purchasing power than to 
those of artistic quality. We can at least hope that before 
the Chinese craftsman becomes a factory operative, the 
forces that make for personal liberation from conservatism 
will insure a period of outflowering in the decorative arts. 

Most writers on economic change in China take it for 
granted that the system of hand production, with the guilds 
and all other appurtenances, will be swept into the discard 
through the adoption of Western industry. They assume 
as equally unquestionable the universal acceptance by China 
of the typical methods and instruments by which Western 
countries have established their industrial life. Certainly 
the models presented to Chinese view, and those which are 
being copied by the Chinese, should satisfy the most con- 
firmed believer in the Western factory system. ‘The ap- 
proach to Shanghai is like that to a great industrial port 
of Europe with its forest of factory chimneys, its ware- 
houses, and all the other paraphernalia of an industrial 
community. But these concessions are in reality trans- 
planted bits of the West, located in China and breeding true 
to type simply because all the conditions are present which 
produced and maintained them in their countries of origin. 
A factory looks simple enough but it is in truth one part in 
a picture of Western life: When the Chinese copy it on 
their own ground they face the problem of changing all 
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the elements of Eastern life to make them consistent parts 
of the picture. 

An example of this difficulty is shown in the following _ 
quotation:! “It is interesting to note the development in’ = 
modern flour manufacturing industry in China. Some years 
ago the mills could not pay dividends. Everything imag- 
inable seemed to throttle this industry. Firstly, bad and ex- 
pensive transportation; secondly, because the wheat was all 
produced by small growers, it had to go through the hands 
of numerous middlemen who collected it in bits from dif- 
ferent growers; thirdly, the difficulties and expense in having 
to go through many different units of measure and cur- 
rency in passing from one district to another; fourthly, 
middlemen took the liberty of adding stones and dirt and 
water, and through a combination forced the mills to buy 
or boycott them; fifthly, within an area of a few hundred 
square miles fifty different varieties of wheat were pro- 
duced; sixthly, the local officials through numerous tax 
stations taxed the wheat all it would stand and sometimes 
more and subjected it to vexatious delays; seventhly, no 
market could be found for bran; eighthly, relatives of direc- 
tors of the mills had to have jobs at good salaries and with 
little work; and lastly, a costly system of marketing the 
finished product added further to the difficulties in paying 
dividends. The industry has had to weather these handi- 
caps and not all of them have been overcome.” 

To the Western mind each of the circumstances enumer- 
ated above presents itself as an-evil, and some of them are 
certainly hard to defend, but this is principally because they 
hamper the growth of an industry of our type. Carry the 
same program of reformation through the whole field of 
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production, and obviously in order to accommodate Western. 
industry, China must make herself into the replica of a 
Western country. A country that for thousands of years 
has grown its grain, ground it, and made it into bread at 
home, lacks a sense of standardization, a knowledge of 
marketing and transportation, and in all respects has a long 
way to go before it can establish a Minneapolis. The ques- 
tion might be raised whether in the long run and under 
Oriental conditions a Minneapolis can justify itself. May 
there not be some possible other way to secure equally good 
results? It seems, however, to be universally accepted that 
industrial development in China means imitation of the 
West. ‘‘Modern” is the equivalent of ‘“Western.” Writers 
speak of the “long strides” and of “satisfactory progress,” 
meaning the organization of life around the chimneys of 
factories. There seems to be lacking any critical searching 
of Western experience for suggestions of method that 
with us may not be the most useful, or which with us 
may be merely incipient, but which in China might meet 
the need without wrenching a whole civilization from its 
foundations. 

There is a wide difference in the whole approach to 
Western and Oriental industry. In the West a small popu- 
lation set itself to the use and enjoyment of great natural 
resources. In the East a congested population makes spar- 
ing use of proportionally small resources. In the West 
exploitation is of nature; in the East it is inevitably of 
people. Western industry carries with it its own charac- 
teristic attitude toward the bounty of nature. It-is to be 
used as rapidly as possible, in fact there is a race to see who 
can most quickly succeed in this process. For example the 
United States has stripped itself in a few decades of its 
timber supplies. We have full acquaintanceship with the 
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consequences of deforestation in erosion and floods as well 
as the timber famine looming in the future. Yet our civ- 
ilization has not devised a method of slowing exploitation 
and securing replacement. An even more striking example 
is that of petroleum. For a quarter century we have wit- 
nessed an orgy of waste of the most precious power asset 
nature has yet provided. There is no regard for the future, 
or for the essential value of oil. Our system drives each 
new field into its fullest production which means its most 
rapid exhaustion. The products are marketed competitively 
with values fixed only by the costs of production. The 
public gets the benefit in the most amazing “‘joy ride” of all 
history. 

In a congested district the Chinese dig from their hills 
every root that can serve them for a few minutes as fuel. 
The timber of the Northern and Western hills is being 
stripped off to make room for little farms. The floods 
carry the soil away to silt up the rivers and bring famine to 
the valleys. On the other hand there is with them no sense 
of the common good and no large form of public codpera- 
tion. In their relation to nature they are now squarely 
against the elementary conditions of existence. In other 
words, they have largely run the course of exhausting what 
nature provides for the mere cost of taking, except for such 
materials as require the appliances of the West. If they 
can learn to apply the lesson of their bare. hills and their 
Yellow River to their supplies of coal and iron, they may 
teach us a principle of conservation which it is to be hoped 
we will learn before our descendants are as poverty-stricken 
as Chinese coolies. The lesson is that there is a motive 
in Western industry which drives toward the swiftest pos- 
sible exhaustion of resources, whereas China must learn con- 
servation as the very first step on the path of progress. 
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Industrial history is, like any other history, a record of 
events that are past. They seem in retrospect to have been 
inevitable, and were probably so. Historical forces, like 
other forces, are blind, and grope their way through cir- 
cumstances to their issues. But suppose we could start 
again before the industrial revolution; suppose we found 
our civilization facing the necessity of change in every 
part of its structure; suppose our more intelligent members, 
those who form and guide public opinion, had knowledge 
of all that we have learned about technical equipment and 
arrangements for its use; would we go willingly forward 
on the course actually taken, or would we try to separate 
the good from the harmful? Would we relegate every- 
thing medieval to the scrap heap as useless? Would we, 
if we had the choice, drift again through the nineteenth 
century, or would we anxiously search the present for new 
growths that might serve us better? ‘That is the kind of 
problem that China is facing. 

The answer depends upon another question,—whether 
the factory system which is our typical form of industry 
is the single form indispensable to any industrial life organ- 
ized on a large scale. After all, industry means no more, 
when taken strictly, than the use of power tools instead 
of hand tools. Other matters, such as the manner in which 
machines are organized, how they are financed, and how 
their products are distributed, are matters of social organi- 
zation determined by factors that arise in any existing social 
order. They involve processes of government, the legal 
system, and that multitude of elements which conjoined 
produce or prohibit a capacity for corporate action. If it 
is true that industrial organization is at bottom social organ- 
ization, then the development of Western industry into and 
through its typical forms, has been determined by the 
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evolution of Western society. If the form of industry is a 
social product, then it must be an act of violence to make 
a social order widely different conform to a particular kind 
of industrial method. 

It would help us in securing a view of facts, if we could 
free our minds of the cloud of doctrines which has in late 
years obscured nearly all thinking about industry, and which 


is little more than the expression of resentment and aspira- 


tion, or the rationalization of some existing situation. These 
nearly all bear upon what is called capitalism. There is 
nothing in the actual facts to cause trouble. Capital is 
industrial plant, and the capitalist is the owner of industrial 
plant. The latter is the assemblage of tools for making some 
product. A carpenter with his tool chest is a capitalist in the 
same sense as the owner of a thousand-loom cotton factory. 

It may be that the owners of industrial capital use their 
ownership to restrict the field of opportunity for others; it 
may be that they combine for unfair purposes; it may be 
that they acquire natural resources to which they have no 
proper right. But these are matters of the social connection 
of industry and not of its ownership and conduct as such. 
Western industry has centralized ownership and control to 
a degree that many consider inimical to the general wel- 
fare, but this is because it operates in a certain kind of 
society which has produced, out of its own nature and 
through its own history, industry of a particular form with 
a.particular set of relationships. It is important that the 
Oriental student of Western industry attempt to understand 
this form, and this set of relationships. 

Every interpretation must begin with the industrial reyo- 
lution which took place, as commonly estimated, in the sixty 
years centering in the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
Its most usual description is the substitution on a large scale 
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of power-driven appliances for hand tools. The first great 
example was the replacement of the hand-loom by the power- 
loom. ‘The direct effect was the tendency to organize 
mechanical appliances in units that best accorded with the 
economical production of steam power. A hand-loom could 
be operated in any man’s home; a power-loom had naturally 
to be located where power was available. The next direct 
effect was in the ownership of the appliances. The hand- 
loom meant production by the worker on his own account 
and with his own tool. But power appliances were beyond 
his range of acquisition, and the business had to be carried 
on by those with sufficient funds. The worker could be re- 
warded for his part in the process only by a money pay- 
ment for his time and skill, known as a wage. The tendency 
toward large units and the tendency toward the wage rela- 
tionship, came naturally from the use of steam instead of 
man power. 

The other changes that constituted the industrial revo- 
lution were indirect and due to the impact of this new mode 
of production upon the then existent social order in that 
particular moment of European history. The facts are 
familiar to every student. The old manorial system which 
had operated successfully for centuries represented a com- 
bination of agriculture and cottage industry. | 

What destroyed this system and hastened the industrial 
revolution was the French war. Thus began the depopula- 
tion of the English countryside, and the herding of people 
into the urban industrial districts, which has continued to the 
present day. The factories, located in terms of facilities for 
communication and the cheapest generation of power, pro- 
duced the industrial city, the most characteristic feature of 
the nineteenth century. For the masses of the population 
there was one motive only, to secure a livelihood, by 
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employment for a wage. For the owners of the factories 
there was one motive only, to secure the maximum profits 
from these enterprises. 

The factory town of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in which no one was responsible for anything except 
what he could secure for himself, displayed all the penalties 
of the subordination of life to livelihood which was entailed 
by the new industry. Instead of fair, clean country spaces 
and villages of cottage homes, the people now lived in rows 
of miserable hovels near the factories or the mouths of coal 
pits, without drainage, water supply, or any of the other 
factors of protection and convenience that later made city 
life endurable. The so-called social problems of the nine- 
teenth century were nearly all due to this rapid urbaniza- 
tion, and the dislocation of the normal processes of life 
by congestion. It is a mistake to assume that the problems 
have been solved. Let any town begin rapid industrial 
expansion and the tenement districts inevitably arise to pro- 
claim that the town has embarked upon a career, not for 
the betterment of life, but for its degradation in the in- . 
terest of livelihood. 

The feudal system had given England her typical social 
forms and these were certain to be carried over into in- 
dustry if the opportunity presented. The factory system 
became and is still a continuation of feudalism in its essential 
form of social organization. ‘The mill owners inherited the 
characteristic attitudes of the old landed aristocracy. The 
industrial magnates of Manchester claimed the same sort of 
autonomy for which the nobles had previously fought. The 
same sort of dominance that formerly pertained to the land- 
owners passed to the great industrial families. It is a part 
of that curious irony which pursues all prophets, that the 
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great teaching of Adam Smith shoyld provide convictions, 
watchwords, and war-cries to this new industrial aristocracy. 

When the passage was made from personal ownership 
of enterprise to company ownership with limited liability, 
the road was opened wide to all those modern forms 
of combination with which we are familiar under the name of 
corporations. Even the measures of legal control to which 
we have groped our way so clumsily are not, as they have 
pretended, to preserve competition, but rather to define 
the limits beyond which corporate action is injurious to the 
general interest. 

The preceding sketch is not a criticism but a description 
intended to show the evolution in the Western world of the 
ownership and control of industry and to show how this 
ownership continued in the hands of a special group, and 
that this group corresponds in essentials to, and inherits the 
traditions of the feudal aristocracy. Its inter-adjustments 
for the maintenance of its interests were as inevitable as 
those of nobles who had to sink their minor hostilities in 
order to preserve themselves as a class. I am convinced 
that without the feudal social forms the industrial revolu- 
tion could not have taken place with such amazing smooth- 
ness and rapidity. It was a fabric of social organization 
which held all the parts together while nations changed their 
fundamental methods of livelihood. This explains the ease 
with which Japan has remodeled her national economy on 
industrial lines. It was merely a change of fields for the 
same type of contro] and the same type of ownership. The 
shift was from the landed estate to the factory. 

The complementary element in the new feudalism of 
industry was of course the working class. It had already 
at the end of the eighteenth century reached political eman- 
cipation. The new conception of citizenship based upon the 
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sacredness of individuality had seemed to lift whole popu- 
lations to a new level of equality, dignity, independence, and 
opportunity. There seemed no good reason why the prin- 
ciple of Jaissez-faire which was a principle of individual 
effort should not apply to the humbler as to the higher 
ranks. The difficulty was that the ranks did then and con- 
tinued later to exist. When applied to workers in the fac- 
tory system, competition was simply an adjustment of wage 
not in terms of the value of services, but in terms of the 
number of available workers. It became a contest among 
individuals bidding against each other for the opportunity 
of employment. One would take less than another simply 
to avoid the disaster of having nothing to do and therefore 
no livelihood. It is easy enough to understand that wages 
would under circumstances of an abundant labor supply 
gravitate to the level of subsistence. In order to earn 
enough to maintain the family, the women and children went 
also into employment. But this simply enabled workers to 
bid still lower for the chance to live, with the result that 
the combined earnings went again to the level of subsistence. 
Thus began that hideous story of long hours and bad condi- 
tions, of little children in the mines, of women changed from 
mothers of families into beasts of burden, until the national 
conscience expressed itself through the great reformers and 
in the “Factory Acts.” The common man’s coveted privi- 
lege of independent and individual action thus condemned 
him to a life only a shade removed from pauperism during 
the period when the forces and resources of nature were 
being transformed into wealth beyond the dreams of all 
the ages. 

Viewed as a part of industrial history, the combination of 
workers for their protection against the evils of individual 
bargaining, was as inevitable as the combination of owners 
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to mitigate the penalties of universal competition. The 
workers regard the enterprise in which they participate with 
the corresponding attitude, as a thing to which they are to 
give as little and from which they are to secure as much as 
possible. The ultimate defect of unionism is disloyalty to 
the enterprise from which they secure a livelihood. This 
means restricted production, a constant drive for higher pay, 
sabotage, and strikes. Instead of an industrial organization 
being a piece of team work, it merely represents 2 momen- 
tary and unwilling truce of warring elements. The wonder 
is that industry could survive this universal demoralization 
of motive. Apparently what kept it going was the stern 
alternative of work or starve. 

The situation just described brought into action certain 
forces inherent in the modern state. Political democracy 
really began when the absolute monarchies began the sub- 
ordination of feudal nobles. There grew and remained a 
close association between the common man and the national 
government. It was the government that destroyed serf- 
dom and created citizenship. The common man always 
represents the preponderance of power when organized and 
expressing himself through political instruments. It is 
curious that labor leaders should be constantly exclaiming 
against government as the tool of capitalists. As a matter 
of fact, labor had attained a real domination of government 
in both Great Britain and America by 1900. Labor has had 
for a quarter century more political power in these countries 
than it could safely use. For the political aspirations of 
labor fell early into that curious set of doctrines known as 
socialism. These doctrines all assumed that the typical 
industrial form, the factory, was a thing that stood by 
itself and could be taken over by the simple process of 
eliminating those who constituted its bone and sinew, its 
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life blood and its brain. A tool chest cannot work itself, 
nor can a thousand-loom mill. The profits secured are 
from the skill and energy of the user, equally in the two 
cases. For the factory system is a human organization and 
whenever this is destroyed the technical equipment is no 
more than a pile of useless junk. 

It was this situation of the gradual capture of the powers 
of government to be used in the industrial conflict, that cre- 
ated the intolerable tension of the years preceding the war. 
Indeed, war seemed a welcome alternative to the disastrous 
change that threatened the great nations of Western 
Europe. Time was necessary for the gradual readjustment 
which could save the complicated economic machinery from 
wreckage. But the destructive gregariousness of the 
workers with a doctrinaire program of socialism and com- 
munism for its guidance, showed no inclination to permit a 
gradual change. To destroy the owners who were at the 
same time the creators and the necessary operators of the 
industrial system by legal or by revolutionary method, 
seemed the one simple step into the millennium. What 
transpired in Russia had before the war become a menace 
to the whole of Western Europe. | 

This tendency of labor to effect a final domination of in- 
dustry through government, was accentuated by another de- 
velopment of the highest importance. At the beginning of 
this century, industrial technique had reached a type which 
was indeed inevitable from the first, but which at that time 
emerged into dominance of the whole system. This was 
the automatization of processes of manufacture in the basic 
industries. The natural history of every machine type 
shows growth toward the inclusion within the mechanical 
process of more and more of the functions that had been 
performed by workers. Once the principle of the manu- 
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facture of interchangeable parts of any product is accepted, 
the time must come when the worker is nothing more than 
a machine tender. Skill is thus removed into the profes- 
sional field occupied by the engineers, and the workers them- 
selves fall to a common level on which special skill or ability 
is no longer required. The last guard of skilled workers, 
the machinists, pitted their strength against the owners 
of the steel industry at the beginning of the century. The 
reply was an application in this basic industry of automatic 
machines which proved that the worker’s skill and indeed 
the worker himself were for the most part unnecessary. 
This meant that while the workers were winning control 
of government, they were losing the economic battle. In 
the following years and especially during the war, every 
restriction imposed by labor upon industry was met and 
countered by some new application of the automatic prin- 
ciple. The strongest motive was supplied by conditions 
during the war to carry this principle forward to complete 
triumph. Labor forces had to be recruited from what re- 
mained from the drafts, older persons, the handicapped, 
stupid country lads, women and children. Manufacture was 
nevertheless carried on, and invention endowed the machines 
with the ability and skill found lacking in the workers. 
Since the war, labor has used its power over the govern- 
ment of the United States to keep the supply of workers 
restricted by the immigration laws. But this limitation has 
merely speeded the further development of automatic 
machinery. When the post-war building program started, 
the lack of skill seemed to make the prospect hopeless. But 
the ‘‘war carpenter” was quickly absorbed and all the deli- 
cate joinery made at the mills by machinery. A boy from the 
farm is now able to enter the average factory and learn 
the required processes in a few days. When the manufac- 
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ture of electric light globes was started in Shanghai, it was 


found that Chinese labor was quickly able to carry out the 
necessary processes. In the United States, labor flows from 
country to city and back again as periods of prosperity or 
depression expand or restrict manufacture. 

The result of automatization has made possible an in- 
definite expansion of the production of goods. Factories, 
whose machines are geared to synchronize the delivery of 
their special parts of the final product, operate with the 
precision and economy of single machines. The market has 
been trained to accept fully standardized articles because of 
their cheapness. All the world’s markets are filled with 
these supplies and new opportunities for trade are eagerly 
sought because automatized production is independent of its 
man power and can produce far beyond the requirements of 
its home market. The only restriction of this kind of in- 
dustry is the size of the opportunity to sell. 

We come now to an examination of what seem to be 
the chief emergent tendencies in industrial civilization. 
This must be an enumeration rather than a full analysis 
and must be taken as a personal interpretation as many 
industrial leaders would be inclined to dispute its validity or 
to assert that it contains a much greater proportion of spec- 
ulation than of fact. The industrial future seems to me to 
be forming itself out of the results of the impact of Ameri- 
can democracy upon the factory system. And when we 
speak of American democracy, the term must be taken in a 
somewhat strict though fundamental sense. 

When communication was established across the great 
Appalachian barrier, the prairie states of the Middle West 
were occupied by families of New England stock and 
presently by the more independent population elements 
from Western and Northwestern Europe. The ideal of 
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democratic equality which had been written into the consti- 
tution, here in the Middle West and here only, became a 
reality. This was due to the fact that a sufficiency of free 
land made it unnecessary for any man to work for another. 
Although the factory system had hardened its form by a 
century of use and could therefore be expected to invade the 
new field of opportunity in the Middle West, it met some- 
thing in the tradition of the region essentially incompatible 
with its own nature. It remained to be seen which would 
dominate the other and for a time, due to the importation 
of peasant labor, it seemed that the factory system would 
be triumphant. But, one by one, a series of great industries 
groped their way toward modification, like pioneers, driven 
onward by dissatisfaction with existing conditions. One has 
only to mention the experiments of Procter and Gamble, the 
National Cash Register Company, and the Ford Motor 
Company to identify the trend toward the re-humanization 
of the factory system. It was little more than recognition 
that the working man has a real and not merely incidental 
part in industry, and that industrial organization is a human 
affair and not merely one of equipment and industrial rules. 
Nor were the sons of independent landowners prepared to 
accept the same rating as the ignorant peasants from 
Europe. The motive was at work, and the belief is now 
all but universal that the old-time factory is not the last 
word in the story of American industry. The circumstances 
of the war and subsequently, and rapid changes in tech- 
nology have accentuated this modifying tendency. Even 
now it seems possible to indicate some of the results that 
the coming years will bring forth. It is understood that the 
foregoing account and the following analysis are presented 
as an effort to discover what aspects of Western industry 
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can be grafted to existing trunks of Chinese social and 
commercial organization. 

(a) Due to restriction of labor supply and the propor- 
tionate reduction of labor cost, wages have mounted stead- 
ily since the war period. Employers have made the inter- 
esting discovery that within reasonable limits the higher 
wage scale pays in increased productivity. Although labor 
began by a foolish waste of its surplus, it is settling to a 
solid improvement of the standard of living. This means 
an enormous expansion of consuming power which enables 
the home market to absorb much if not most of the increased 
production. Moreover, labor is filling the savings banks 
and buying securities, which means a larger participation in 
the ownership of industry. It may well be that the fond 
hopes of the communists of ownership of industrial plant 
by workers will see many cases of realization, and this 
without blood and thunder, watchwords, doctrines, or Trot- 
skis. They will own it in the only way ownership is pos- 
sible in a civilized community, and that is by paying the 
price. Along with this goes a steady professionalization of 
management and technical direction by engineers. 

(b) The second tendency is to bring all industrial proc- 
esses and commercial operations under the control of stand- 
ards. What has been achieved in this field represents only 
a beginning. It means a universal co6dperation in the use of 
processes, foreshadowed by the success already attained in 
interchangeable manufacture. Standards of quality and 


kinds of materials will be in as full use in a few years as - 


weights and measures are at present. The simple method 
by which a cotton mill operator can contract for his raw 
material before it has been grown, is being extended by 
engineering experts to every type of material and com- 
modity. It was a bold experiment which led our manufac- 
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turers to attempt the construction of a standardized ship 
during the war, and not unsuccessful. The mere idea of a 
standardized ship, which made old ship-builders writhe, 
shows to what triumphant lengths the principle had gone. 
It means a whole new basis of confidence due to settled 
and accepted understandings and rules as to parts, kinds and 
grades of all things. 

(c) The two principles of standardization and automa- 
tization opened the way to a gradual discard of the old 
factory system because they make possible the decentraliza- 
tion of industry. It is being shown that automobile parts 
can be made in Michigan villages as easily as in a gigantic 
plant in Detroit. ‘The location of such small branches of 
industry is of course determined by access to power economi- 
cally produced. Steam was perhaps the most powerful 
agent in the creation of the factory system. The range of a 
single plant was limited by the extent of its transmission 
shafting. Concentration came from the need of access by 
the easiest communication to the coal supply, as well as the 
arteries for the distribution of goods. But power tech- 
nology has undergone a revolution in the last quarter cen- 
tury. Electrical energy can be transmitted as many miles 
as steam power tens of feet. There is growing up through- 
out the industrial districts of the United States a great tissue 
of power supply so interlinked as to take, according to cir- 
cumstances, from the cheapest generating source. 

This system of super-power is based primarily upon 
hydro-electric facilities, supplemented by steam generation 
which will presently take place in proximity to the mines, 
with the result of conservation of coal and of transporta- 
tion. This electrical technology makes power available not 
only in towns and villages, but even in the farmer’s house- 
hold. Production can be as individual as organization and 
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economy permit. Naturally a small unit system depends 
upon easy and cheap transportation, and if the railways are 
specialized, as is apparently the case, into arterial traffic, a 
flexible system of automobile and electrical haulage is fast 
supplying local and regional requirements. There is good 
reason to expect the breaking of great urban industries into 
village plants, among which codrdination will be secured by 
proper organization instead of mere proximity. 

If it is true that better results are derived from the 
voluntary rather than from the coercive principle, if a man 
is a better worker with the terror of unemployment re- 
moved, then this new connection between industry and rural 
life must have far-reaching results. The farm is after all 
a means of security even if, unsupplemented, its returns are 
small, The farmer, if producing little more than the food 
for his family, can tide over a period in which the industrial 
worker may starve. As for the rest, it is a choice between 
a cottage in the countryside with growing things giving to 
children a normal life, and a miserable tenement on a dirty 
and crowded street. The human outlook has become hope- 
ful for an industrial nation for the first time in a century 
and a half. 5 

(d) Another emergent factor is the trade association 
in which understandings are reached in matters of mutual 
interest. It seems indeed a new epoch when men competing 
in the same field, who a generation ago would have been 
filled with the deepest suspicion and enmity, can discover 
grounds for codperation, can establish rules for conduct of 
business, and can evolve a code of business ethics to insure 
fair treatment of each other and of their customers. More- 
over, industrial technology has become so specialized that 
every branch is a field of knowledge and practice by itself. 
It is being found that improvements of method bring better 
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results when shared. It is better to have access to a great 
number of improvements than to hide one’s own. In other 
words, business is rapidly being professionalized. A trade 
association is approximating the methods of say, a medi- 
cal association. Through his association the business man 
enters the great family of industries that so largely con- 
stitute the modern community. Such groups play an in- 
creasing part in the settlement of disputes between mem- 
bers, and as such disputes so frequently involve technical 
matters changing too rapidly to be covered by legislation, 
there is growing up a new type of industrial common law 
in which the rules and experts of an association adjudicate 
matters that would be handled clumsily and expensively 
in courts of law. In brief, the trade association is recover- 
ing many of the functions that belonged to the guilds before 
the industrial revolution. 

(e) One other tendency pregnant with possibilities must 
be noted. This is the growth of producers’ codperation in 
marketing. Curiously the necessity of standing together has 
been most fully recognized by the most individualistic mem- 
bers of the American community, the farmers. It was per- 
haps because the farmer isolated is in a helpless position 
as salesman of his product. He has been so long robbed 
by commission agents and other middlemen that it would 
have been strange if he could not learn the lesson which 
has brought prosperity to modern Denmark. Not much has 
been done as yet, but the story of the fruit growers of Cali- 
fornia is familiar to all. The farm bureaus of the South 
have successfully applied the codperative principle to the 
marketing of cotton. The wheat producers are likely to 
work out a similar method in the near future. In fact, 
there is no necessary limit to the use of the principle. It 
is a matter of organization and of confidence which can 
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survive the occasional reverses. Naturally codperative 
marketing depends upon complete and dependable standard- 
ization of products, and if this can be attained in so uncer- 
tain a field as the grading of fruit, its application should be 
simple in the field of manufactured goods. 

We are now prepared to attempt a few suggestions, on 
the basis of the foregoing, as to how the industrial develop- 
ment of China may make most profitable use of Western 
experience. Again it must be said that this is one personal 
interpretation and necessarily speculative. From a West- 
erner’s point of view there are in China certain very great 
difficulties in the way of industrial growth, difficulties that 
cannot be overcome quickly or by legislative action. The 
expectation that China can be quickly organized under a 
strong central government which will function in the manner 
of a Western republic is illusory. There may be a military 
dictatorship but universal experience shows that this type 
of rule is predatory and not conducive to sound economic 
growth. Failing this factor, corporations in the Western 
sense cannot thrive under Chinese law within any reasonable 
time. And it is not only lack of government, but a de- 
ficiency of codperation in public ways that will hinder the 
building of large corporate enterprises. Industrial growth 
must be somehow from the ground up, if it is to have any 
indigenous character. We may expect a large expansion 
of Western industry in the Treaty ports under foreign pro- 
tection. But this will not be an industrial development of 
China, but merely a ring of factories around China. The 
unfortunate feature is that this spectacle will constantly 
induce imitation of factory industry by the Chinese, with 
results that will probably be disappointing. 

The second great difficulty is the obvious deficiency of 
capital. Industrial plant of any kind costs money that must 
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either be borrowed or else accumulated as surplus earnings. 
While China has a sufficiency but not excess of basic re- 
sources, with the exception of timber of general availability, 
there are no such materials of easy exploitation and great 
in proportion to population, as those out of which Western 
nations created their wealth. The one asset of incalculable 
value is the labor capacity of the people. But the people 
are immersed in a poverty inconceivable to a Westerner of 
the present day. A study made under the International 
Famine Relief Committee of seven thousand families with 
the average number of persons per family being 5.24, 
throws light upon the income of the working class family. 
These figures are quoted by Mr. Jarvis,! who says, ‘‘on the 
basis of a number of recent studies we may conclude that 
the average annual per capita income of the poorest seventy- 
five per cent. of the population of China does not exceed 
ten dollars to fifteen dollars per year in United States 
currency.” He further states that “unquestionably the 
majority of the population of China are below the poverty 
line if that line is placed at the per capita annual income of 
fifteen dollars per year, or a family income of seventy-five 
or even fifty dollars per year. Probably four-fifths of those 
above the poverty line consume each year all they pro- 
duce”. 

Under these conditions the building of capital by saving 
can be done only by comparatively few, or else by the use 
of equipment which assumes capital already supplied. So 
much of the larger accumulations of wealth has come of the 
predatory use of public office, that its owners have little 
knowledge of industrial method. Borrowing from abroad 
sounds easy, but is in practice very difficult. It is a most 


1“The Standard of Living in China and Its Meaning,” Journal of Applied 
Sociology, Jan.-Feb., 1925. 
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familiar story that even the Chinese government has never 
commanded credit without mortgaging some portion of the 
national income, the collection of which is under the super- 
vision of foreigners. The average money lender secures 
a rate of interest that would stagger our greediest loan 
sharks. The supply of capital by loans is a business trans- 
action which must either give an adequate security or else 
be a speculation with a return that would warrant the 
gamble. With a ready supply of foreign goods at her gates, 
China can ill afford an industrial development which would 
be almost entirely speculative. It is perhaps this circum- 
stance which has favored growth of the idea that a social- 
istic government could solve the problem. But any student 
of economics must know that, even if the socialistic state 
were workable, it is something requiring even more perfect 
national organization than we have in the West. It does 
not follow that the government of China may not be a 
necessary instrument for the supply of credit, but the use 
of and responsibility for such loans must reach the people 
in some way which Western experience does not at present 
indicate. 

The third great difficulty in the way of China’s industrial 
growth is lack of transportation facilities. Her few thou- 
sand miles of railways are pitifully out of proportion to 
her size and population. Water transportation is limited 
to a few regions which have in consequence become over- 
congested. For most of the country, goods move by the 
costliest and slowest of all methods—the shoulders of 
coolies. 

If trade were to remain local, all its needs could be met 
by the handworker. The purpose of power production is 
to create a surplus of those goods which a locality can 
manufacture more advantageously and exchange profitably 
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even with the cost of transportation added. The wide mar- 
ket which represents a pooling of all special advantages, 
is the basis of prosperity of an industrial nation. Without 
transportation, the members of each community have to live 
“by taking in each other’s washing”’. 

Railway construction has been attended by all the handi- 
caps which represent the difference between China and a 
Western country. Her type of government, her social insti- 
tutions, her provincial factionalism, all militate against this 
most modern of all instruments of national codperation. 
The penalties attached to these disabilities have naturally 
been heavy. The loan terms, the foreign supervision and all 
the rest have come of the simple fact that China was under- 
taking a piece of work suitable to an organization of na- 
tional life which was not her own. 

The complete removal of the difficulties mentioned, and 
others of similar character, would be a solution of all 
China’s problems of modernization. She must take these 
first steps as well as she can, dealing practically with the 
causes of difficulty. Beginning with transportation as pre- 
condition of all other developments, it is difficult to see how 
the first railways could have been constructed except as 
concessions to foreigners under guarantees of the Chinese 
government. Private capital on the scale necessary for 
such undertakings would not become interested without 
adequate protection. Investment would be even more pre- 
carious under existing conditions. The alternative is to 
build and operate railways as a service of the national goy- 
ernment. As railways do not run on sentiment, and as true 
patriotism looks to the ultimate results, competent for- 
eigners will have to be employed in the management. By 
the time China can produce her own rails and locomotives 
she will be producing expert railway administrators. If 
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surplus earnings were rigidly applied to expansion of the 
system, and if labor resources such as the present soldiery 
were being used to prepare roadbed according to properly 
conceived plans, China would have transportation facilities 
growing at an astonishing rate, and with very little depend- 
ence upon foreign capital. The same statement applies to 
other basic industries that require large-scale organization. 
There appears at present to be no other agency than the 
national government able to create and carry them on, and 
as government in China is much more likely to develop on 
a basis of service than of authority, it will find these func- 
tions consistent with its own character as well as with the 
needs of the people. 

The supply of capital will probably depend upon the lines 
of industria] development. As already indicated, it is not 
likely to be available in the familiar Western forms of 
investment for the reason that the corporation will not be 
a safe economic vehicle in China for a considerable period. 
Moreover, it would merely mean the creation in China of 
foreign owned and conducted establishments which is not 
consistent with the best interests of the people. The alter- 
native is to make use of credit through other channels than 
those of direct investment, which means through govern- 
ment loans. In the present condition of the country, and 
certainly for the immediate future, government credit placed 
in corporate undertakings would be largely wasted. No 
Western country has yet been able to undertake large scale 
financing of industry with success. In China corporate re- 
sponsibility does not yet exist, and must make its way 
through many difficulties created by Chinese tradition. It 
does not follow that there is no possible way to use industrial 
credit, but it seems certain that this will have to be done 
under the peculiar conditions which China provides. These 
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conditions are found in the existing state of Chinese in- 
dustry, mainly that of the handworker, of the direct per- 
sonal transactions and responsibilities of the merchant, of 
organization beyond the single small shop, in the guild, 
and the relations of the guilds to city and national authority. 
So far as I know, no experiment has ever been tried of using 
a guild as a vehicle of credit, but there seems nothing in its 
organization to prevent its adaptation to this function. If 
it can be done, public credit obtained by government bor- 
rowings could be canalized to the individual producer in 
ways provided by the traditional Chinese system, and which 
are the safest that could be found. And it must always 
be understood that without safety, capital is not available. 

The second method of securing industrial capital, and 
by far the more important, is by saving. From what has 
been said about the poverty of the people this would not 
appear to be a promising method, but as a matter of fact 
an impoverished people is an excellent field for the creation 
of industrial capital. The latter is, after all, working plant 
and much of this is a product of local labor. One is con- 
stantly amazed by the low cost of building in China. Struc- 
tures that would be a very heavy drain upon the assets of a 
Western business are produced in China at a figure that 
seems to us ridiculously low. While the rate of wages is 
rising, the divergence in scale between Oriental and Western 
labor provides a possibility of profit which, under proper 
organization, can furnish a sufficiency of working capital. 
It should be remembered that all capital has to be repaid 
out of earnings, and if China were completely outfitted with 
industrial plant this would not only have to come out of 
earnings, but sufficient funds would have to be saved to 
effect replacement in a few years. Any efliciently conducted 
enterprise adjusted to Chinese conditions, returns an 
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exceedingly high rate of profit due, as indicated, to low labor 
cost. China might study the recovery of European nations, 
especially Germany, since the war. The problem of that 
country was the re-creation of financial resources, and the 
first step toward its solution was to impoverish the people 
and then, with lower wage rates, to capitalize the difference. 
Prosperity will in time return to the whole people in larger 
measure through industrial operations. The poverty of 
the people means, of course, low purchasing and consuming 
power, but, on the other hand, this is now adequate to sup- 
port a relatively large foreign trade. Just in proportion 
as Chinese manufacturers provide goods for their own 
people, will the exports of the country pay for and bring 
back the machines needed for its work. 

The next problem is that of productive organization. 
Western industry, when it adopted the factory system, 
destroyed the family as a producing unit, and it is now 
universally assumed that, apart from agriculture, the family 
has no other relations than that of consumer. It may well 
be, however, that our civilization lost rather than gained 
by this development, obviously due to the larger mobiliza- 
tion of workers required by the factory. There is no essen- 
tial reason why the great strength of a unified family group 
should not be applied productively after conditions are so 
arranged that it can be brought into action. It may well 
be that in the course of years Western industry will dis- 
perse itself in many lines back into association with homes. 
The availability of power, perfection of standardization, 
together with cheap and easy transportation, are the at- 
tendant necessities. 

In China many commercial establishments operating on 
the “comprador” system make use of family organization. 
The comprador is made responsible for the conduct of the 
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business in its native relationships. He is held for results 
and allowed to choose his own employees. These are usu- 
ally members of his own clan as being the ones whom he 
can trust to act for his interest, which in this way becomes 
the interest of the clan. If he himself is merely an employee 
in the usual sense, this would be fatal nepotism since the 
whole group would assist to plunder the enterprise. But, 
with complete responsibility and accountability, the family 
group becomes a factor of strength. Whatever its limi- 
tations there is as yet in China no other unit of combina- 
tion with sufficient cohesiveness to stand the stresses of in- 
dustry. A solution of the problem would come if, instead 
of breaking the strength of the family in adaptation to 
industry, this latter could be so modified that it could make 
use of what in China is overwhelmingly the strongest social 
unit. The clan is, of course, primarily agricultural, but it 
does not weaken when it participates in the hand-work 
production of the city. The solution is therefore a technical 
one of finding those industrial processes capable of utiliza- 
tion in small units. There is no reason, with respect to 
human organization, why a great number of small shops 
should not produce most of the articles now coming from 
Western factories if the interrelations of these shops could 
be so managed as to provide for the necessity of specializa- 
tion and standardized production. If Mr. Ford can dis- 
perse the manufacture of automobile parts to numerous 
small units, there is no basic reason why this should not be 
done in Chinese villages or in the shops of a Chinese city. 
It is a question of the machines and a question of combina- 
tion in a larger unit which can coordinate this part manu- 
facture and place the products on the market. In the West 
we have, of course, the corporation as a most effective 
instrument of organization, but this will be lacking in China 
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for a considerable period. The Chinese guild has the quali- 
ties of a closely coherent trade association rather than those 
of a producing agency, but it is the only form of combina- 
tion known to the Chinese hand-working merchant, and has 
enormous traditional strength. It is a question whether the 
guild will break down in the presence of any machine pro- 
duction or merely in the presence of the factory system 
as with us. Our trade associations are gravitating toward 
the status and functions of guilds in such forms of team 
work as standardization of materials and the arbitration 
and settlements of disputes among members. It may be 
that in the future large codperative groups of manufac- 
turers will tend to replace the corporation. If so, the 
present Chinese organization is the kind of thing that future 
industrial enterprises might find of the greatest value. 
There is no discounting the difficulty of making traditional 
Chinese social forms adapt themselves to new functions, but 
this does not appear to be impossible. If the guild can be- 
come a dispenser of credit, a codrdinator- of small special- 
ized manufactures, and at the same time a cooperative 
marketing association, this would make it possible to indus- 
trialize China without the hideous penalties which the fac- 
tory system will inevitably exact. 

To the student who, even though a foreigner, has been 
able to lay aside his Western preconceptions and view Chi- 
nese civilization in its real significance, there is something 
lamentable in the compulsions which Western industry have 
brought to bear upon the nation. It is a pity that the whole 
world must bow the knee to the overlordship of coal and 
iron. Chinese culture was a thing so complete in itself, 
so capable of providing high and low alike with realizable 
and satisfying ends of living that humanity will suffer a loss 
if it is even partially submerged. On the other hand, no 
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civilization can afford to refuse the substitution of any tool 
by a better one, and any civilization requires a larger meas- 
ure of prosperity for the average of the people than that 
found in China. No culture can avail if those who would 
enjoy its benefits have all their energies concentrated upon 
the avoidance of starvation. The old Chinese system, like 
the hand-work system of medieval Europe, has failed to 
give the people, under congested conditions, any margin of 
existence free from the struggle to maintain life. Only a 
few, such as the hereditary European aristocracy, could 
attain independence, and this only by methods that took 
from others a part of their production. In China those 
who are well-to-do frankly secure their means by predatory 
action upon those below. The modern West has discovered 
ways by which wealth can be obtained from nature rather 
than from man, ways by which prosperity can be universal- 
ized and all the people can have at least an opportunity to 
be something more than drudges. If the Chinese must con- 
fess that their civilization cannot stand before the instru- 
ments of enlarging prosperity, they will be forced to admit 
that it has no permanent place in the world. My own view 
is that the excessive conservatism of China is primarily due 
to poverty. There is little motive to try new methods where 
a person must feel that to let go the only method in which 
he is trained, means to drop his hold on existence. 

The problem to be solved is how to improve methods of 
production and exchange by utilization of Western tools 
without destruction of the social and moral values of Chi- 
nese civilization. ‘The danger is that the Western steel 
mammoth will tread ruthlessly through and upon the prod- 
ucts of three thousand years’ growth of civilization. The 
Chinese do not seem possessed of that facile superficial 
adaptability which makes change so easy in Japan. Change 
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in China means the breaking of something. Westerners 
naturally consider all such breakage as a sign of progress— 
that is, of Westernization. Improvement always means be- 
coming more like us. The shortsightedness which would 
eliminate all cultural differences makes it hard for China 
to have real friends in the West. The friend who is always 
pained when you are not like him may do you more harm 
than an enemy. 

What appears certain is that China is committed to 
the new course, not with respect to industry alone, but along 
the whole line. She cannot survive without utilization of 
Western methods. And this change does not mean taking 
over a bag of tricks as the mandarins thought, but a pro- 
found modification of all the ways of living. China will 
show us whether it is possible to use machines without losing 
her own integrity and the values of her own civilization. 
My own view is that this can be done if China is wise 
enough to utilize the industrial methods of the twentieth 
century rather than those of the nineteenth. 


IV 
THE FAMILY AND THE ETHICAL SYSTEM 


NE of the oldest and most careful observers of Chi- 
nese life has stated that after spending most of his 
years in the study of Chinese customs, he seemed to find 
as much still to learn as he had at the beginning. Another 
writer observes of present Chinese usages that they must 
be regarded as the product of durability, multiplied by 
numbers, and this modified by a third factor, that of isola- 
tion. The result is a stupendous mass of tradition and 
usage produced by the accumulation, unbroken by change, 
of three thousand years. A complete description would 
fill a library. Yet it is said that there is no single statement 
about China that will hold true of all Chinese. 

Our only hope of forming even an outline picture of Chi- 
nese life is by projecting it upon the screen of general social 
evolution. This will at any rate enable us to assign more 
adequate proportions to the different factors and perhaps 
assist in clarifying their connections. There appear to me 
to be two matters which, if firmly grasped, will serve as 
keys to many facts that might seem strange and confusing. 

The first is that the family in China fills almost the full 
circle of life for every individual. As to the nature of 
that family life, while it appears in a special form, it can 
be understood as having the same basic qualities as else- 
where. One writer tells us that if we could lift the roof 
from a Chinese home and observe all the doings inside, 
we might be able to understand China. The reply is that 
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what we would find taking place is essentially the same 
as what takes place in every other home on the face of the 
earth, and through all time since settled habitation had its 
beginning. Here are matters that are really unchanging, 
east or west, the same elemental facts of existence, of, 
parenthood and childhood, of birth and marriage and death, 
of love and joy and sorrow. The Neanderthal man prob- 
ably had the kind of toothache with which we are familiar. 
Home is everywhere the place where life is lived, and 
while it changes in appearance, it changes very slightly in 
nature. 

If, therefore, home life is largely inclusive of everything 
that constitutes individual life, the resultant society will 
come only slightly within the category of change. How 
much difference could we expect to find between the patri- 
archal household of Greece, the manorial household of 
western Europe, and the Virginia plantation household 
of the old type? Have not the cottages of the peasants wit- 
nessed the same kind of living from the beginning to the 
end of European history? 

It is in the connections outside the family group that 
change takes place, in the combinations for fighting or for 
work. It has to be remembered that history, which is the 
record of changes, covers but a moment in the life of man- 
kind, and it is almost exclusively concerned with matters dis- 
tinctly public in character. Private life is the vast, un- 
recorded, anonymous, unchanging basis of these little sur- 
face stirrings known as historical events. When, therefore, 
it is understood that public relationships and affairs have 
been for the Chinese relatively insignificant, we are able to 
comprehend why the Chinese change so little. They do not 
change because they are principally engaged in living, and 
living does not change. 
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The second key which may permit us an entrance into 
the Chinese scheme of things is the nature of custom. Here 
again we are concerned with nothing that is different in 
kind from what we already know. There is merely more 
of it. It is easier for us to perceive a body of custom prac- 
ticed by another people than by ourselves. No man fully 
appreciates how much of his action is automatic, how com- 
pletely he is an organization of habits carefully constructed 
from his earliest days. He simply uses his habits and never 
thinks about them. Custom is community of habit, a social 
automatism which guides human conduct from underneath, 
but itself seldom emerges to view. Custom is always taken 
for granted. It is easier to recognize it in the more super- 
ficial aspect of convention. Even in convention one can note 
a concentration of social power, an effective determination 
of the ways in which people deal with each other. Mode of 
dress, form of meeting, manner of eating—all these lesser 
matters are so fully arranged and strictly regulated, that 
he who chooses to be unconventional quickly finds himself 
an outcast. 

But custom is far more fundamental than convention. 
It provides us with attitudes of thought and modes of con- 
duct, determines for us right and wrong, and generates for 
us the prejudices which we spend our existence in exercising. 
Custom, like habit, resists all change, and it seeks the de- 
struction of any one who effects an exposure or attempts a 
criticism. The fate of reformers is well known. If we be- 
lieve that the fundamental attitudes and forms of conduct 
of the American people have altered in pace with mechanical 
invention or public association, we deceive ourselves. Our 
rate of change seems greater than that of China, but a cycle 
of Cathay is very much the same as a cycle of custom- 
controlled existence anywhere else. 
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In order to locate the Chinese system of social organiza- 
tion on the level which served for the building of Chinese 
civilization, let us survey briefly the steps by which the 
human community has moved to the stage that we occupy. 
First of all, it is a mistake to assume with Aristotle that 
man is by nature a political animal. There is good reason 
to assume a closer kinship between man and the solitary, 
carnivorous animals living in isolated, monogamous families 
than with the gregarious, promiscuous herd. Human beings 
are isolative and exclusive whenever this quality has oppor- 
tunity to express itself. Social relationships have always 
been precarious, tentative, and conditional. Every public 
has found it necessary to protect the private. 

Two examples are known of an apparent entire lack of 
social organization—those of the Veddahs of Ceylon and 
the Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego. These are cases of natu- 
_ ral family groups living in isolation in natural families of 
parents and children, with habitations fixed or semi-nomadic. 
The family life is quite similar to that of a modern individ- 
ualized state, in the character of its domestic organization. 
There is affection for children and equality between man 
and wife. The women do the homework while the men 
secure food by hunting. 

From the level just indicated, aggregation, and with it 
social organization, made its beginning. Expansion took 
place by an enlargement of the family group. For most of 
the stages of human evolution society has meant kinship. 
The expanded group fell into two forms, the clan by mother- 
right and the clan by father-right. In the first, descent is 
recognized through the mother and the children belong to 
the mother clan, while the converse holds in the second. 
Both types were in the main ruled by the principles of exog- 
amy, which prohibited marriage within the group of close 
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kin, and usually provided that intermarriage should take 
place between connected or related clans. With mother- 
right is associated totemism and the loose combination of 
clans known as the tribe. 

It will be readily seen that with the husband and father 
having no settled or integral place within the clan that pos- 
sessed the family, an arrangement of this kind would prove 
a weakness when codperation between clans became neces- 
sary. For this reason mother-right was replaced by father- 
right. An exception to this may be found in the combina- 
tion of American Indian tribes such as the league of the 
Iroquois, which involved, however, a semi-political principle. 

A clan based on father-right was a compact defensive and 
codperative unit. The problem of intermarriage was solved 
by the incorporation of woman into the husband’s group. 
In this way the larger aggregation felt itself joined by the 
blood tie, with the simple relations of elders and children, 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters. The conscious- 
ness of descent, instead of being so dispersed that only 
by a semi-magical relation to some animal form could it be 
maintained, as in totemism, becomes associated with the 
male ancestors in continuing line, back to the first supreme 
ancestor who is regarded as god and father of all. Ances- 
tral spirits are not only revered parents and their progeni- 
tors, but sponsors and protectors of the group in all that 
it does. Traditions are the behests of the ancestors and 
present themselves with the same force as parental com- 
mands. Ancestor worship and filial piety are everywhere 
and inevitably associated with the father-clan. Conditions 
under which the advantages of father-right are continuously 
needed produce the patriarchal family in which the charac- 
teristics are accentuated into fixed and durable forms. This 
type is the basis of the development of European society as 
well as that of Asia. 
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The kinds of aggregation described have in many cases 
perfected themselves without definite territorial location. 
The solidity of the nomadic patriarchal shepherd clans 
is well known. So long as the hunting ground or pasture is 
free of aggression, the group shifts habitation according to 
convenience. But with the beginning of agriculture and the 
sedentary mode of living, a new factor enters. This is 
the organization of land holding and cultivation in a manner 
to accommodate diverse family units. The village may be 
‘composed of a single family, but in course of time it usually 
includes a number of codperating and intermarrying kinship 
groups. The solution of the problem appears in several 
. directions. If the kinship bond is sufficiently close the vil- 

lage is communistic with respect to all holdings. If several 
families are involved, there is division for support and 
cultivation, but with reservation of certain portions for 
common use as for pasturage and fuel. A still further sepa- 
ration into separate family units involves the bringing of all 
land holdings under private ownership. The unity of the 
whole group is, under these circumstances, maintained by 
the needs of defense and codperation for welfare, with 
difficulties that may arise being met by custom regulation. 
A community may use the kinship principle but avert the 
consequences of its exclusiveness by the development of an 
adequate ethical system. 

The casual visitor to China is often misled by seeing 
only certain large centers of population. These are really 
special developments due to location advantageous to com- 
merce. The Chinese people live in villages, which through- 
out the whole territory run into the hundreds of thousands. 
Each of these is, for the most part, self-supporting and 
independent, so far as the necessities of life are concerned. 
They are agricultural, with such specialization in crafts- 
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manship as may be required for local needs. They may be 
occupied exclusively by a single large family, or as is usually 
the case, by several. The property seems to be held under 
private ownership without other communism than is found 
always within each family. The heads of the various fam- 
ilies are the village elders who are jointly responsible for 
the conduct of its constituent members. Within each family - 
we find ancestor worship as in all father-right clans, and 
emphasis upon the principle of filial piety or ee ven- 
eration. 

Relations between families have been aie it age- 
long experiment, the results of which are fixed in the body 
of custom and in the ethical system. In general, the Chinese 
provide a complete exemplification of father-right groups, 
associated in the village community, with all relationships 
so completely defined that every cause of disruption has its 
almost unfailing remedy. 

The type of social organization described, while secure 
within its own economy, is not free from external disturb- 
ance. It can be overcome and held by any band of ma- 
rauders. Village life even when economically self-sufficient, 
has to find working connections outside for defensive pur- 
poses, or it has to adjust itself to an overlordship imposed 
by conquest. ‘These difficulties bring us to the next large 
development in social organization, that which may be called 
political. It concerns the manner in which authority is 
asserted and exercised by some dominant group usually after 
conquest. The method adopted almost universally by con- 
quering despots has been to delegate control to their comites 
or followers who are deputed to represent the central 
authority. These satraps as agents of despotic rule natur- 
ally develop power that is semi-independent of the central 
government. If the land itself is given into their possession 
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and exploitation ensues, the result is the feudalism that is 
familiar in our own social history. Sooner or later the 
nobles contest the field of authority with the monarch. 

On the other hand a method may be adopted by which 
the central despot safeguards his own authority, and de- 
_ puted rule is kept continuously dependent upon the favor of 
the monarch. For this it is necessary to keep the official 
from securing any foothold of his own in the territory under 
his control. It was a system of this type that became estab- 
lished in China. 

While every form of government involves an element of 
compulsion, there is no form which does not seek to trans- 
mute force into authority. As Bryce says, sovereignty de 
facto changes itself as quickly as possible into sovereignty 
de jure. Rule by terrorism is costly and precarious. Rule 
by right means acceptance by the subject. Examples may 
be found close at hand. The South American dictator finds 
himself in control as the result of successful revolution. 
He proceeds at once to clothe himself in the habiliments 
and trappings of constituted authority. The election by 
which he is duly raised to the presidency is a very one-sided 
affair, in which members of the opposing party are kept 
away from the ballot boxes by fear of violence. But an 
election has been held, constitutional form observed, and 
the claim to rightful authority established. No matter how 
artificial the constitution may be, it is always a means by 
which conformity with usage is effected and acceptance 
secured. 

The methad of ancient despots was to adopt that equiv- 
alent of modern constitutions which was suitable to the time 
and conditions. This was some form of religion. The will 
of heaven, which was for most societies the will of a vast 
aggregate of ancestral spirits, was invoked by rulers as the 
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most potent of all sanctions. A massacre might be per- 
suasive but was never so impressive as a drought or earth- 
quake. The will of heaven was in reality the accumulated 
social will of the people as expressed in tradition. The 
ruler who could place himself in line with these super- 
_ natural sanctions became enormously authoritative. Priestly 
functions were therefore assumed, or else the despot him- 
self came to be regarded as divine. In China the emperor 
was Son of Heaven, and mediator between heaven and all 
the people. He was to blame for any natural disaster and a 
protracted drought or serious flood might create doubt as to 
his future acceptability to the divine powers. His position 
depended upon favorable conditions winning in the long run. 

Even in the priestly function of the Chinese emperor can 
be seen an expansion of that responsibility which inheres 
in the headship of the family. Chinese culture dominated 
all rulers by the emphasis it was able to give the patriarchal 
principle, even when carried into national affairs. This 
larger interpretation was the work of the sages. Confucius 
never tired of insisting that there could be order in the 
state only through order in the household, which was in 
turn produced by self-rule according to the dictates of pro- 
priety. The Analects is a series of discourses on the duties 
of princes, and the works of Mencius are comprehensive 
treatises on political philosophy. It is just here that we 
must catch the distinguishing genius of the Chinese state. 
It was a state by expansion of ethical principle. The method 
of successful rule is, first and last, to be virtuous and up- 
right. Government in the West never moves far from the 
circle of authority; in China it is regarded as impotent when 
found outside the circle of virtuous conduct. We are told 
over and over again that the benevolent and upright ruler 
needs no armies to secure obedience from the people. He 
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overcomes merely by being, by displaying an irresistible 
virtue. Mencius stands at the opposite pole from Machia- 
velli, but it may be that he bespeaks a profounder reality. 

It was in the forms of the ethical state that the Chinese 
rested in their political development. Within its frame- 
work they perfected their civilization. The additional story 
of the structure built in the West is largely unknown to 
them. This is the society of citizenship, of independent per- 
sonality, of conscious rights, privileges and responsibilities. 
For a self-governing and self-directing society, a consti- 
tution is the ladder by which ethical control climbs into the 
formal rule of the law. The individual stands by himself 
in his responsibility for conduct, with formally defined rela- 
tions to the body politic. In other words life with us is 
predominantly public, in contrast with that of China which 
is almost exclusively private. The distinction needs con- 
tinuous emphasis since judgment of persons, events and 
actions must take into account the difference in point of view 
and the difference in motivation. We regard the Chinese 
as guilty of a pervasive dishonesty, whereas our standards 
have been evolved strictly in relation to the requirements 
of our types of association. If these types are unknown in 
China it is foolish to expect to find identical standards. 
The Chinese are likely to regard our private life as loose 
and even vicious, whereas the center of gravity of our 
society lies in the field of public relationships. 

It is not to be supposed from the foregoing that the 
Chinese have no connections outside the family circle. 
There is no country in which associations can spring up 
more easily. Some of these serve a merely temporary pur- 
pose but others are of solid and permanent construction. 
Guild organization is universal among all types of craft 
workers. The point of distinction is that all these groupings 
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represent an expansion of the family conception into the 
region of occupational or other interests. A guild serves 
the same purpose for a group of workers as the family for 
its members. It is a codperative or mutual aid association. 
It drives non-members to the wall, and will float a member 
through a period of difficulty. It eliminates almost com- 
pletely the element of competition from Chinese commercial 
transactions. Products are standardized and prices are 
fixed, and the member who violates the regulations incurs 
heavy penalties. It is an occupational brotherhood. In 
furtherance of this type of solidarity it uses the religious 
motive, has its patron saint, its altar, and its ceremonial 
of worship. Moreover it maintains order within its 
own field and settles disputes among its members. The 
rights and responsibilities of members are fixed by custom, 
and the weight of the organization secures unfailing 
conformity. 

The same motive that holds a family united—the fear 
of being left alone without support—passes over to all 
Chinese associations. Every Chinese has some arrange- 
ment by which in time of difficulty, somebody will come 
to his aid. This appears to be the reason for the secret 
societies that have at various times and in varying degrees, 
honeycombed the country. One of the most familiar sights 
in any city is the provincial club, often with palatial quar- 
ters, which combines persons deriving from the saine prov- 
ince into a society of mutual aid. If patriotism can be said 
to exist, it has to be thought of as provincial rather than 
national, but even so the provincial club is merely another 
application of the brotherhood principle. It is useful for 
maintaining communication with the home province and 
for transmitting news of home affairs. The club transmits 
the bodies of dead members to their homes for interment. 
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One finds again in every city that neighborhoods are 
organized to meet certain general needs. As municipal 
service is for the most part unknown, each neighborhood 
has to take care of itself. One important function is to 
maintain a fire company with its equipment. This is little 
more than a set of pails to be passed from hand to hand, 
or else a pump operated by hand like those used in this 
country a hundred years ago. But the neighborhood house 
and organization accomplish much more. There is a well- 
established practice in the giving of relief, and in almost 
every house at the present time a school will be found in 
operation. All of these associations are custom ruled, 
quite without official status or political function, and are a 
further exemplification of the fact that China survives by 
the principle of mutual aid. 

In the matter of restrictions upon conduct, the Chinese 
is of course carefully hedged by custom. But custom em- 
bodied in habit is not felt to be a limitation of freedom. 
It merely seems to be conduct that is right and proper. 
He is comparatively free from legal regulation and enjoys 
liberty in many more directions than does a Westerner. 
He has freedom of speech and assembly, freedom of move- 
ment and of trade. These again are felt to be merely 
natural, because nothing interferes or seems likely to inter- 
fere with their exercise. It does not, however, constitute 
what is known as freedom in the West, which pertains rather 
to the sense of individuality, of initiative, and of choice. 
There is no necessary correspondence between the sense of 
freedom and the measure of actual liberty. Personal choice 
is with us a continuously narrowing field. Moreover, there 
is no exercise of volition which does not fall within the 
larger determination of morality. What people do after 
throwing off some restriction considered irksome is pretty 
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much what they were doing before. Conduct in any society 
proceeds in terms of habit and therefore of custom. Free- 
dom never means the privilege of doing merely what we 
please, but the privilege of choice under the moral law. In 
this respect we are in much the same position as the Chinese. 

Many observers consider that the mode of village govern- 


- ment found in China is an example of the purest democracy. 


Certainly it is a method of self-government of a very direct 
kind and without the cumbersome machinery of authority. 
At the same time it cannot be regarded as democracy in 
our modern sense of the term for the reason that our 
conception implies a group of independent personalities 
acting freely in the exercise of citizenship, whereas village 
government is a kind of corporate, undifferentiated self- 
expression. It cannot be denied that this form of commu- 
nity self-rule is a thing of great importance in the develop- 
ment of political institutions. It is similar to the folkmoot 
of our ancestors which was the cradle of self-government 
in the West. We can recall, too, the significance of the 
town meeting in our early history. It was described by 
Jefferson, who found it a bar to his enforcement of the 
embargo, as the most powerful instrument ever devised 
by the wit of man for the preservation of liberty. If this 
is true there is in China a great matrix out of which the 
institutions of self-government may in time develop. 

It is difficult for the Westerner to comprehend the quasi- 
religious aspect of the Chinese ethical system. Ancestor 
worship, for example, classifies itself for us as a rather 
curious and very heathen kind of religion. We can com- 
prehend filial piety if interpreted as respect for parents. 
But if we search for the significance of these attitudes in- 
stead of attempting to fix depreciatory labels, we discover 
a complete consistency with the whole spirit of family life. 
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It is beside the point to declare what is or is not a form of 
worship. The reverential attitude may be inclusive of 
many objects and yet to be in essence the same thing. West- 
ern society is continually producing objects of reverential 
regard. We may say that we worship only God and rever- 
ence the saints, but this is merely a definition to accord with 
an accepted major premise of theology. The attitude is 
much the same. We may say we reverence the saints and 
respect our country’s great men, but the actual experience 
is nearly identical. Everyone is familiar with the apothe- 
osis of our major historical figures, and with the resentment 
we feel when reminded that they had the usual qualities of 
human beings. We celebrate their birthdays; we build 
monuments to commemorate their deeds; we hold memorial 
services; we feel their personalities as pervading and vital- 
izing the national life. Recall again that we live publicly 
and the Chinese privately. We do the same thing in our 
social field that they do in theirs. None of these matters 
are special or unrelated; both morality and religion are 
pragmatic. Both arise from and are made to serve the 
practical arrangements of life. 

Where, therefore, existence is conceived as a continuous 
process through the generations, where an individual is re- 
garded as merely a twig on a great immortal tree, and 
where the present is merely the projection of the past, how 
could it be otherwise than that this arbor vite should seem 
to incarnate the great aggregate of ancestral spirits, and 
that everyone should regard with pious devotion his imme- 
diate parents as the links by which his own existence js 
sustained? Moreover who is prepared to claim that the 
Chinese attitude is altogether wrong? If it is natural for 
us to create gods of community life, how much more natural 
for them to regard their own ancestors as tutelary deities. 
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The essentials of Chinese ethics are presented in two 
of their most ancient classics, the Book of Reverence, and 
the Book of Rites. These two were intended to be taken 
together. Propriety must be informed and vitalized by 
reverence. The Taoists were, from the beginning, critics 
of the tendency of Confucianism which seemed to fix all 
social behavior in rigid forms. The Chinese have ever 
been reminded that propriety is in danger of becoming no 
more than an empty husk. It may be true that a social 
ritual has at times degenerated into a trite and empty 
formalism. But it would be a serious mistake to dispose 
of Chinese propriety as being nothing more than this. No 
formalism could have provided a framework of social life 
for so long a span. No empty husk could have survived 
invasion, revolution, and the repeated up-surge of the social 
forces in Chinese civilization. Moreover, one is quite con- 
scious in personal contact with the Chinese, that this ex- 
quisite ritualism is a genuine and vital thing. One never 
feels the superficiality of Chinese courtesy as he is very 
likely to feel with that of Japan or France. One is con- 
stantly amazed by the comprehensiveness of this propriety. 
A Chinese seems to be prepared to know how to act in every 
possible contingency of life. A coolie can display the gentle- 
ness, dignity, and sincerity of bearing that we associate only 
with a grand seigneur. 

The stress laid upon propriety and the universality of 
training in the forms of proper conduct, explain the need 
felt by every Chinese to preserve appearances in every 
situation, or as it is commonly stated, to ‘save his face’’. 
The fact too that no person stands by himself but always 
involves at least the members of his own family in a col- 
lective responsibility, reinforces the necessity of seeming to 
conform with the requirements of right and proper conduct. 
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Face-saving devices are perhaps more numerous than with 
us because our community life has more of reality. It is 
merely because their conventions vary from ours that the 
deception seems to be greater. Essentially it is of the same 
kind. Our white lies serve the purpose of smoothing the 
roughness of intercourse. No one misunderstands them and 
no one would do without them. As for more serious 
matters it is doubtful if the Chinese solicitude to save ap- 
pearances is any more pronounced than our own. We have 
many crooks who pose as honest men. We have many 
vicious persons parading behind the cloak of respectability. 
We have a conspiracy to disregard awkward and scandalous 
facts. We are always horrified when a newspaper drags 
them out to view. We should therefore have no difficulty 
in comprehending what face-saving means. It merely falls in 
a different area of life. No Chinese has anything to hide 
in the matter of his private relationships, but must operate 
all the mechanisms of pretense in his community connec- 
tions. It is just the reverse with us. 

From whatever direction we begin to search for the ele- 
ments of strength in Chinese social organization we are led 
directly to the structure of the Chinese family. In other 
lands the patriarchal family has been the deepest cause 
of disunity, the difference being that the Chinese closed 
the gap by ethical instead of political principles. In so far 
as continuity and durability of social organization are de- 
sired, they can be secured by the Chinese method. If they 
cost too heavily and the effects of interplay of free person- 
alities are desired, obviously a shift to the western basis 
is needed. It is somewhere on the scale between the poles 
of ethical and of political control that human societies find 
their fullest effectiveness, and realize what is for them the 
highest good. It is doubtful if in a world of complex rela- 
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tionships, any society can hold its own if it approximates 
too closely to either of these poles. The whole historical 
drift is unmistakably in the ditection of personal separate- 
ness held in the orbit of political organization. The same 
forces that created states in the Western world are now 
acting upon China, and in a manner intensified by Western 
example. The problem is how far the process can be carried. 
In our case the whole legal growth depends upon ethical 
roots. In spite of our drift the family is still essential to 
the state; law is still manufactured out of custom; the sense 
of right is a necessity to the enforcement of any regulation. 

Recent movements in China, notably among the students, 
have aimed at a thorough critical plowing of the Chinese 
field. Their intention is the “remaking” of civilization. It 
might have been expected that this remade civilization 
would be patterned very largely after the Utopias pro- 
jected by youthful American and European radicals. This 
of course does not matter if it affords intelligent Chinese 
a means for self-examination. The consequent dissatis- 
faction may be a useful antidote to the universal resentment 
that appears whenever a custom is brought into question 
or even under examination. 

My own opinion is that the rigid family system may be 
modified without losing its fundamental strength, by an 
improvement in the status of woman. Every social order 
in its efforts to maintain itself, seems to cast its disadvan- 
tages into penalties which are placed upon its women. 
Certainly the Chinese have purchased family durability at 
the cost of practically every form of feminine welfare. It 
would be sad to confess that there can be no social strength 
without the submergence of half the race. 

The greatest success of Christianity in China is found 
among the women. It treats them as personalities who 
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have a place in the world and to whom some consideration 
is due. In the families of such women there is a noticeable 
relaxation of traditional domestic servitude. This is of 
course sometimes painful, just as it is said that the unbind- 
ing of feet can cause as much misery as the process by 
which the mutilation was brought about. It is impossible 
to believe that the increase in woman’s capacity, with more 
intelligence and more voluntary codperation, cannot supply 
a greater strength than that of the old cruel rigidity. 

We need not expect, nor should we desire, that the 
Chinese become as we are in our family organization. 
Western society based upon the conception of free person- 
ality was certain to make marriage a matter of individual 
choice. It may be doubted if the romantic personal method 
is a conclusive success. Marriage is after all a thing far 
transcending the likes and dislikes of persons. It is a pri- 
mary concern of the species, beside which inclination is a 
thing of smaller importance. It may be that we have 
moved to the extreme limit at which freedom becomes 
irresponsible, and must soon find a basis on which the family 
group will play a larger part, and in which the corporate 
good will be embedded in personal growth rather than 
enforced from outside. 

It would conceivably be highly beneficial if a group of 
Confucian missionaries—which is unfortunately a contra- 
diction in terms—could be brought to live and teach in our 
western society. 


V 
THE CHINESE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


have already taken note of the very wide diversity 

of race and custom found in China. This is accen- 

tuated as one moves out from the central province to the 

periphery. But even in China proper, north varies from 

south, and the region at the mouth of the Yangtse differs 

from that of the upper reaches. It is hard to make com- 

parisons, but European races do not seem to differ more 
widely than do the various types of Chinese. 

Attention has also been called to the fact that usage 
varies even more than does race. Practices differ widely, 
even in adjoining provinces. It is, however, true that under- 
neath the surface there is identity of custom in the funda- 
mentals of life. This is equivalent to saying that below 
superficial distinctions in European countries there is agree- 
ment upon essential factors. ‘These are comprehensively 
stated as being comprised in “‘western civilization.” Europe 
has perhaps a more unquestionable basis of unity in its 
science and in its religion. The Chinese can understand the 
unending dissensions and conflicts of the West only by 
postulating an unquenchable ferocity. 

Here, therefore, is a people in which some ground-work 
of unity is unmistakably deep and durable. It is not race, 
it is not patriotism or political organization. In spite of 
the Chinese saying that all between the four seas are broth- 
ers, there is no recognized general obligation, no sense of 


the public welfare. What then holds these people together ? 
153 
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It is partly the universality of usage in respect to the more 
immediate relationships. It is also acceptance of a certain 
kind of teaching about these relationships. Community of 
conduct and community of belief about conduct, provide at 
least a condition favorable to social cohesion. But this is 
not necessarily positive in its action. We have had too 
many civil wars in the West to believe that conduct and the 
theory of conduct provide a binding force. It is true that 
in China the ethical system has found a rational and prac- 
tical way of eliminating the causes of dissension. There 
would in this case be peace simply through lack of conflict. 

In China there does seem to be something more positive. 
This I believe to be found in the dominating philosophy of 
life and in all that which we commonly designate as culture. 
We are very likely to describe our own civilization in terms 
of its makers, its great exponents and examples. We are 
very likely to limit the term to a small class of the elect. 
In China this matter of personal excellence hardly comes 
into view. Civilization there is largely anonymous. To 
us a culture means the joint result of many personal im- 
pulsions. In China it stands as something independent in 
which men may participate and which confers benefits and 
satisfactions. ‘That which to us seems necessary to make 
a culture vital is almost wholly lacking. It is stronger and 
more binding in proportion as it is free from fortuitous 
change. It is not a thing with which individuals may pre- 
sume to take liberties. It is something which expresses 
itself in personal life; something in which participants have 
no intentionally creative part. It is far greater than the 
greatest of men. 

These attitudes produce that inertia and seeming stagna- 
tion which in our eyes condemn Chinese civilization. We 
conceive personality as projecting itself through and beyond 
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all cultural forms. In our history, the religious civilization 
of medieval Europe had much that is analogous with 
Chinese culture. Men could never reach its heights or 
sound its depths. The best anyone could do was to realize 
in himself as much of it as possible. In medievalism, too, 
there were fixity of form and finality of conception. But 
there was undoubtedly a contained and realized adequacy 
of life which the modern, assaulting the ramparts of infin- 
ity, has never experienced. 

To be sure, much that we esteem highly is lacking in a 


life bound by that type of philosophy. Our business man 


labors from an inner compulsion and with the belief that 
success in his occupation gives him his personal and dis- 
tinctive grade in the scale of existence. Hence the irresist- 
ible energy and the unmeasured achievement of the West- 
erner. The Chinese are the most industrious people in the 
world. One of their towns has the appearance of a nest 
of ants. It seems to be with them, as with ants, a matter 
of mechanical adjustments. Here are no driving ambitions 
nor alluring ideals. A Chinese works because it is some- 
thing appointed for him to do in the general scheme of 
things. It is necessary to sustain his life and support his 
family. There is little incentive to improve his methods. 
His participation in labor is identical with that of his fath- 
ers and all of his kind. 

The result of labor is expressed simply in means to live. 
Efforts focus into the hard practical terms of money. Un- 
doubtedly, the almost universal poverty of China, from the 
rigors of which very few escape, has aided in the translation 
of work into the mere means to live. The same servitude to 
necessity is apparent with the Westerner when his labor 
brings him a bare subsistence. But as soon as he rises above 
absolute necessity, the Western worker looks upon even a 
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slight margin of economic resources as a vehicle of self- 
expression. Our business men want money because it is the 
symbol of personal success, and because it puts them in 
command of personal influence and power. This is not 
absent from the Chinese, but we are dealing with a differ- 
ence of accent and degree which amounts to a difference 
in the type of civilization. 

We perceive the same characteristics in Chinese art. Its 
forms are of the highest refinement and nobility. But. for 
us it lacks the lift and drive of personal creation. The 
Chinese seem to be engaged in an endless reproduction of 
beautiful forms designed centuries ago and held in an 
inviolable sanctity. They come to-day by routine from the 
hands of little apprentices. It is not that China has been 
without her periods of rapid innovation, periods when 
forms were broken and remolded under the pressure of 
her vitality. But it is doubtful if this creativeness has ever 
been like our own. Her greatest artists were, compared 
with our smallest ones, mere anonymous vehicles of great 
moving conceptions. The Chinese artist regarded himself 
as but a humble spokesman, and the imprint of his seal 
merely meant that he had done his best. 

This kind of corporate anonymous art has not been un- 
known in the West, especially in decoration and architecture. 
Where symbolism enters, the measure of man seems to grow 
small. It might be questioned, too, whether personal 
creation is not with us more a cult than a reality. The 
conventions of painting allow but little variation from type. 
But in that margin of freedom is to be found the great 
difference between Chinese and Occidental art. There is 
with us, at any rate, so great dependence upon personal 
creativeness that when it fails, our art slumps into degenera- 
tion. Where an art is something in which men participate 
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and which they are permitted to represent, there may be 
the stagnation of dry routine, but the level is maintained 
and there is no decay. 

That a culture can provide social cohesion is illustrated 
by nothing more effectively than the Chinese language. The 
spoken idiom displays a diversity so great that the inhab- 
itants of one area may be barred from communication with 
those of another. A Cantonese limited to his own dialect 
is unable to make himself understood in central or north 
China. Even the Mandarin which commands more general 
use than other dialects varies so widely from one province 
to another that missionary students require special training 
for the districts they expect to serve. The Shanghai dis- 
trict has a language all its own which when learned hinders 
rather than helps the acquisition of other dialects. It is 
said that when personal communication becomes necessary 
between Chinese of the north and of the south there is 
frequent recourse to “pidgin” English as a medium of 
expression. ‘This situation blocks all efforts to give the 
language a phonetic basis. Attempts have been made to 
invent a syllabary, but they always seem to fail. Roman- 
ized Chinese seems useless and absurd to those who know 
the language. 

For the Westerner possessed of an alphabetical method 
of representing sounds, the Chinese language seems almost 
unusable. It requires years of study, lacks flexibility and 
precision, and lends itself with great difficulty to mechani- 
cal forms of writing. Instead of a stenographer to operate 
a typewriter, one has to employ a learned scholar to draw 
the characters. 

When it is said that the Chinese written language con- 
sists of ideographic characters, the statement is likely to 
mean little to a Westerner. The character symbolizes an 
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idea and not a sound. It can be translated into the sounds 
~ of any one of the dialects. Our Cantonese in north China 
has merely to write down what he wishes to say and it as 
fully and immediately understood as English would be by 
all who read it. The difference is that educated users of 
English would never be so far apart that the spoken lan- 
guage of one would be wholly unintelligible to the other, 
since the writing is based upon sounds. With Chinese there 
is no such relation. It is similar to our use of numerals. 
The figure representing two is read as deux by the French- 
man and zwei by the German. An algebraic expression is 
equally intelligible in all languages since it represents ideas 
and relationships instead of sounds. But comparison with 
the language of mathematics can be carried no further than 
to illustrate the difference between the ideographic and the 
phonetic basis. Our symbols of quantity and its relation- 
ships are objective and precise, merely serving a technical 
convenience. The Chinese character translates itself into 
an idea so that reading and thinking become a single pro- 
cess. One might suppose that this kind of language would 
become extremely formal and devoid of feeling. Here is 
the real importance and the great distinction of Chinese 
character writing. Our alphabetical languages of the West 
are thin and dry in comparison with Chinese. The char- 
acter symbolism does not cover merely objective things and 
their relationships, but is a subtle vehicle of feelings 
and values. Not only the idea but its peculiar atmosphere is 
represented. Somehow Chinese character has caught that 
quality of symbolism by which it opens all the possibilities 
of suggestiveness. Its use presents all that is not said but 
implied. We are acquainted with this quality in poetry. 
Even when translated into English we catch something of 
the atmosphere, the elusive spirit, of the Chinese verse 
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which is nothing more than a group of image characters. 
It is said that this quality enters into the everyday use of 
character writing. Somehow the Chinese puts into his man- 
ner of drawing the characters suggestions and shadings of 
meaning that are incapable of direct expression. 

Probably in course of time, when Chinese classical schol- 
arship has been trampled by the westernized teacher, some 
more generally available form of writing will be devised. 
In time a standardized Mandarin, incorporated in a system 
of universal compulsory education, will be forced upon all 
China. It will probably be phonetized and syllabized to 
enable the business men of the new China to use typewriters. 
But this will not be an unqualified gain. Here is the vehicle 
of a vast and varied literature accessible by image and idea 
and feeling tone to all who are trained in its mastery. The 
learning of character is itself a literary education. Even 
Western students for whom the penalty of learning is a 
heavy one have felt themselves abundantly rewarded. 

The central and animating principle of the Chinese phi- 
losophy of life is probably to be found in its conception of, 
and attitude toward, nature. This seems so completely in 
contrast with the Occidental view that we can perhaps state 
it most easily in terms of the difference. Apart from special 
and limited periods of Western history, our civilization has 
persistently emphasized man’s enmity with nature. The 
forces which play upon us are unkind rather than favorable. 
Nature has had to be fought, evaded, subdued. Material 
civilization has meant a protective wall to hold off the hard- 
est attacks. ‘The relationship has been one of unremitting 
struggle, the end of which has been the attainment of free- 
dom. Man strives to lift himself to a region of indepen- 
dence and mastery. 

This hostility is most pronounced in his attitude toward 
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the nature within himself. Recognizing the derivation and 
character of his motives, he has waged incessant warfare 
upon them. The natural man is, if possible, to be destroyed. 
That which is immortal in him is the spiritual man which 
derives from a rebirth after impregnation by the Holy 
Spirit. Only in this way can the foul and sinful elements 
in life be cast aside to enable one to climb by slow degrees 
into spiritual excellence. The doctrine of original sin de- 
fines the Westerner’s fundamental attitude toward nature 
and the natural world. Short of that extreme and at its 
best, nature is so much raw material to be given form in 
the growth of human personality. 

We believe that above nature is found the region of 
freedom. We resent everything that holds us to the lower 
sphere, that interferes with our choice, that determines 
our conduct. This is the price we pay for maintaining the 
royal prerogative of free personality. Moreover, the choice 
is a thing of great importance. It involves one’s only 
opportunity to attain salvation. The alternative is eternal 
misery. Confronted by a matter of such infinite concern, 
is it a wonder that the Westerner should fight his own nature 
to the death, and see it his highest duty to snatch other 
brands from the burning? Life is a tragic dilemma, for, 
alas, no man can escape from himself. -But the result 
of the struggle is not merely a belief in freedom but its 
attainment in considerable measure]! 

In proportion as nature is overcome and repressed, the 
life of freedom finds itself deficient in motivation. The 
man who has successfully carried out his world flight has 
nothing left but to die and go to heaven. His religion be- 
comes a universal negation so far as this world is concerned. 
There is then a reversion to a kindlier regard for nature 
and the natural in man. Not only is existence revivified, 
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but new and joyful and creative motives come into play. 
But for a time only. The Westerner, prizing freedom be- 
yond all things, seeks again his isolated peak, and as com- 
plete removal as may be from the world to which he is held 
by fleshly chains. 

The Chinese conception of and relation to nature has no 
such motive of conflict. There is no region of freedom 
which man attains by struggle. The human and natural do 
not stand in contrast, but are one and the same. Man 
cooperates with natural forces and is, indeed, ultimately 
to be regarded as one among them. The powers of heaven 
conjoin sun, rain and human effort, to bring out of earth by 
growth the things needed to sustain life. In man nature 
reaches a further statement of herself. Man attains to 
civilization not by a revolt from and contest with nature, 
but by the expression of a more complete unity. 

Nature is always good. If evil appears it is due to dis- 
harmony through man’s disregard of the natural conditions 
of living. With harmony preserved or achieved, human 
and social existence is one with the movement of the stars, 
the procession of the seasons and the beauty of water and 
mountain. ‘To man is given the conscious realization of 
natural harmony. 

This naturalism is, of course, pervaded by determinism. 
It enables one to meet life with a vast capacity for accept- 
ance, an enduring patience in the face of hardship. Only a 
Chinese knows how insignificant is a human being and how 
futile to require the universe to step from its appointed way 
to treat him as a thing special and unique. The Tao or 
“way”? of life is the attainment of harmony with nature. 
This leads, with Lao-tse and his followers, to acceptance by 
retreat, to quietism or negation of effort. Man realizes 
most when he exerts himself least. Effort involves conflict 
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and is thus a departure from harmony. On the other hand, 
with Confucius, realization of natural good comes with 
the conscious attainment of harmony through exertion, by 


arranging human and social affairs so as to eliminate dis- 


turbances and conflicts. The difference is merely one of 
emphasis laid upon the different factors of external nature 
and human nature. The Taoists, following the path of 
complete determinism, have deteriorated into mere geo- 
mancers, experts in all the superstitious practices by which 
man thinks he is enabled to get along with nature. The 
Confucianists emphasize social harmony reached through 
the practice of propriety, open to the accusation of being a 
mere empty formalism. These two aspects of Chinese 
naturalism have undoubtedly been useful each to the other. 
Taoism is fundamentally a kind of vital mysticism, able to 
provide a needed corrective to a doctrine of which the spirit 
can be lost in dry observance. But behind these differences 
and in final intent, the two conceptions are identical. Man 
is a part of nature, social life is continuous with all life, 
and if natural law displays itself as universal harmony, 
human conduct can apply to itself no more valid test. This 
appears to be the meaning of Chinese naturalism. 

The Chinese conception of superiority is of a piece with 
the doctrine of nature. The superior man is he who most 
fully realizes in his person and expresses in his conduct the 
qualities of learning and virtue. This means superiority 
within the type, not that of a variant. It is man’s privilege 
and duty to embody that which is good for all, and the de- 
gree in which this is accomplished marks his grade on the 
scale of excellence. 

In the West a conception similar to that of the Chinese, 
rules in most of our practical affairs. But it has been over- 
shadowed and is constantly being modified by factors from 
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our social history. Feudalism left the modern world with 
the remnants of an aristocracy, and it also left it with some 
deeply ingrained traditions based upon class distinctions. 
While it held sway, an aristocracy fully believed and taught 
the view that social distinctions are distinctions of nature. 


_In a country where the tradition is strong, the firmest be- 


- liever in equality is in time affected by it just as he is by 


the air he breathes. These members of the upper classes 
really seem to be made of a different clay. 

When political organization changed, through the revolu- 
tions of the eighteenth century, before the new individual- 
ism which expressed itself as equality, the old view of human 
differences found another refuge in the doctrine of genius. 
This was reinforced by a most potent example in the person 
of Napoleon. Who could believe that here was a normal 
man? The cult of the great man as variant from type 
grew into general acceptance during the nineteenth century. 
It was, of course, an exaltation of individualism into a kind 
of mythology. Soon our growing biological knowledge 
provided what seemed an assured basis for the interpreta- 
tion of differences. Men are accounted for by their inborn 
capacities, and therefore superiority is measured by its dis- 
tance from the type. Hence the superman. 

Western thought has never fully confronted the issue of 
its ultra-individualism as expressed in the conception 
of natural differences. It has a fatalistic side, abhorrent to 
our belief in progress. It provides a ground for the fixation 
of classes, abhorrent to our belief in equality. Progress 
and equality are still cardinal portions of our democratic 
creed. Consequently in practice we disregard the theory 
of superiority. It is being continuously demonstrated that 
the masses reject the leadership of the superior when it is 
felt that there is a decided difference in quality. We prefer 
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to trust the ordinary normal man with the conduct of our 
affairs rather than the person of great ability. If this 
ordinary man has his place of secure prominence, we are 
quite willing to believe that he is constituted of different 
and better natural material. The doctrine of natural 
superiority is a very powerful social force even in the tradi- 
tion of the old rigid aristocracy. Nothing is so reassuring 
as to feel one’s self the child of destiny. In these days of 
economic domination, wealth not only marks off social 
classes but it is readily taken as marking off natural differ- 
ences. Every wealthy man favors the idea that nature 
implanted in him a greater capacity measured by the degree 


of his financial success. What was really planted in him, 


when he was just a very ordinary little boy, was a sharp 
little trading attitude through which he came to look upon 
every situation solely from the point of view of extracting 
something fromit. But his courage is enormously enhanced 
by the belief in his natural superiority. 

The doctrine also works adversely. Few things are so 
discouraging as the conviction of one’s natural inferiority. 
This is now being regarded almost as a psychical disease. 
Where social arrangements accord with the cult, one finds 
great stability of class just as the cult of equality produces 
the contrary effect. If a cockney girl marries into a higher 
class, she carries the marks of her origin to the end of the 
chapter. If an American girl of ordinary derivation mar- 
ries a duke, she quickly remakes herself into a very passable 
pattern of a born duchess. It is a question of the dominant 
beliefs and attitudes that constitute the mental environment 
in which the personality develops. 

No Chinese feels himself marked off by nature as either 
superior or inferior. Certainly he never uses station or 
wealth as a scale for the measurement of his capacities. 
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He feels inferior as an ignorant man in the presence of 
learning, and he is willing to bow in respect before those 
whose conduct is more virtuous than his own. A man may 
be a menial in the household of another, but it never occurs 
to him that this implies anything more than a practical 
business arrangement. It may be that China has far to go 


in the production of a political democracy, but the psychical 


atmosphere of democracy is far more indubitably ingrained 
than it is in the West. 

The standard of excellence, which could never be met 
without learning, brought to scholarship a respect which 
it has received nowhere else. Here is a whole population 
with so much veneration for knowledge that even discarded 
paper on which appears the written or printed characters 
cannot be treated as trash, but must be carefully collected 
and reverently burned. In the old days before a public 
system of education, it was extremely difficult to secure the 
benefits of teaching. Only the most promising boys could 
be given a chance to climb the long hard road of scholar- 
ship, But all the members of the clan would give their 
backing and feel themselves vicariously participants in the 
high privileges of the scholarly life. Moreover, this favored 
one might become a high official, in which case all their for- 
tunes would be made! 

It can also be readily appreciated that social amelioration 
would, in China, link itself with education. With us, some 
modification of conditions in the direction of comfort, or 
at any rate, the removal by sanitation of some of the more 
serious forms of disease, would probably have first con- 
sideration. In China, hardship is something to be endured, 
and disease has always been present without destroying 
the race. Why not, then, use any chance to improve condi- 
tions, by doing that which is most universally desired, by 
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making learning available? Since the standard of excellence — 


is of the type, it is not limited to the special few, it should 
be available for all. The Chinese estimate of superiority, 
when given an opportunity as a social force, would, there- 
fore, effect improvement by raising the masses through 
education. 
- There has been no reform in modern China which has 
had a deeper accord with age-long Chinese aspiration than 
the development of a school system. Immediately after the 
edict of 1905, which created a Western curriculum, the 
- whole country embraced the opportunity. The instruction 
was poor; the Western learning a thin veneer, but none the 
less, a few years saw China making learning available to 
her children throughout the Empire. Even through their 
difficulties of the past several years, when the payment of 
teachers was always uncertain, and often failed entirely, the 
schools have gone on with an amazing persistence. What- 
ever else China may do, she is intent upon educating herself, 
Nor did the impulse cease with provision for the children. 
China made an attack upon the great body of adult illiter- 
acy. Lecture halls were opened in every city, and accredited 
speakers provided. ‘The audiences consisted of ordinary 
working people, and the addresses covered topics from the 
problems of ethics to the politics of the modern world. 
Soon methods were proposed by which the common 
people could be taught to read. A thousand characters 
were chosen as covering the vocabulary in most general use, 
simplified as much as possible, and presented in a series of 
graded lessons. Through these, ordinary coolies learned to 
read in a few months. Papers and books were printed, us- 
ing only these thousand characters. So that wonderful 
thing, the exclusive prerogative of scholarship, the use of 
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character-language, began to be available to the common 
people. 

These efforts at popular education could not fail to in- 
volve criticism of the classical style as being too stilted and 
archaic for the vital expressiveness now required. Writing 


_ shifted toward the basis of the vernacular, and a modern 


literature, said to be of high stylistic quality, is coming into 
being. 

The revolt from classical style was of a piece with the 
revolt against other traditions, felt to be too restricting. 
These young men set themselves to a critical survey of the 
whole field of Chinese life. They initiated what they called 
the Renaissance in the period about 1919, when student 
influence reached its highest point. The object of the move- 
ment was to “remake civilization.” This group, deeply 
patriotic, impregnated by Western learning, has seemed to 
visitors from this country to present the most promising 
aspect of change in China. It is easy to expect too much, 
for China is old and tough throughout her social fabric, 
but if the heart of the nation can be reached, there is no 
more certain road than that of education. 

The widest contrast between Eastern and Western phi- 
losophy of life is to be found in the practical effects of the 
two types of culture. For the Westerner, man himself is 
primary and his civilization something which he may accept, 
reject, or modify as suits his personal motives. It is, there- 
fore, always something external to his personality. As for 
himself, he exists by his own independent right under what- 
ever form fortuitous circumstance has happened-to give 
him. , For the Chinese, his civilization is integral to his 
personality, his personal realization is identical with it. 
The ends of all ambition are perfectly defined. Self-reali- 
zation is within proved forms of excellence. It is fair to 
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say that the Westerner is the more civilized, and the Chin- 
ese the more cultured, if we use these terms as emphasiz- 
ing respectively external and internal aspects. The dis- 
tinction is indicative only of general and usual attitudes, 
not as applying to special cases. We also have had defined 
types which fixed the ends of personal development as the 
filling of accepted form. The French aristocrat of the old 
régime was born to a fixed and specific task of self-reali- 
zation. He never for a moment doubted his standards or 
the kind of perfection which it was the special duty of his 
class to embody. 

There is still within the memory of some an old but prev- 
alent conception of what constituted a cultivated man, 
before the days of so much technology, of high-powered 
scholarship. It was not necessary for this cultured in- 
dividual to hold office or write books. It was not even 
necessary for him to be known beyond a few associates. 
He simply was something; he had undergone a personal 
development by which the ends of life were satisfied by 
association with great thought and noble expression. 

These examples which, together with that of the saintly 
personality, are the most striking cases of cultivation of 
accepted and approved type forms, may assist us in under- 
standing the Chinese ideal of development. We have swept 
them aside in the universal gold rush of the past generation. 
Practical achievement is the accepted Western standard, 
and this in the field of external things. Culture depends 
upon stability of conditions, and to change conditions is our 
ambition. The rule of being is replaced by that of doing. 

It may be that intensive cultivation within accepted 
boundaries may imply narrowness of content, but after all, 
the adjustments of life in any society carry a fixation of 
limits somewhere, for everyone. Is it well for him whose 
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actual life is that of a gardener, to keep himself persuaded 
that he has the soul of a president? What will his presi- 
dential soul do for him except to keep him miserable? Is 
it not better to find the conditions of a gardener’s life and 
make the best possible adjustment to them? The Chinese 
would answer the question with an unfailing affirmative. 

We somehow feel the inadequacy of our philosophy of 
life when carried to the individualist extreme. This is 
shown in the efforts we make to find and apply standards 
in education and in professional life. Our host of prac- 
tical performers are every year less satisfied with mere per- 
forming, and would like to know where the performance 
is leading. We are not quite so certain that it is the duty 
of every man to try to usurp the place of providence, or that 
it is a laudable ambition in a toad to expand to bovine 
dimensions. Culture is the counterpart, and in some re- 
spects, the antithesis of practical achievement. The former 
satisfies, and the latter leads to a greater discontent. Are 
we now so certain that discontent is divine? 

For me, the most interesting things in China were not 
curios or customs, but the faces of the old men. One found 
there a glowing serenity never seen in the West. One real- 
ized that life for us is unending struggle, that we are con- 
demned to grapple with fate until broken, crushed, and 
thrown aside. Is this really the final meaning of life? It 
is not necessary for us to become Chinese, but do not let 
us too readily depreciate a culture which can provide a 
happy old age. The Confucian doctrine of the mean was 
taught us by the Greeks, but we lost it as the secret of living 
when we started groping into the great uncontained. 
It may seem strange that here is a people for whom the 
mean has been, for three millennia, a constant and universal 
rule of life. 


VI 
CHINA AMONG THE NATIONS 


have already noted the entry of China into defined 
relationships with Western nations through the 
treaties of Nanking and Peking. The conditions then en- 
forced as terms of peace, are, with slight modifications, the 
content of the so-called unequal treaties against which China 
is now in clamorous protest. There was, however, little 
friction or sense of grievance until the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. That period represented the elevation 
of European aggression to the level of conscious policy. It 
flowed from the tireless effort of Russia to open a pathway 
across the continent and to give herself an impregnable 
terminus on the Pacific seaboard. Two results followed: 
one, the Russo-Japanese war which entailed temporary dis- 
aster for Russian ambitions; the other, the so-called battle 
of concessions. China came to be regarded as a field of ex- 
pansion, and the nations were sufficiently in concert to agree 
upon the lines of partition. This policy would have resulted 
in the division of China under. the hegemony of the great 
powers, with exclusive control of resources and exploitation 
of trade. The Japanese entered the program of continental 
aggression through their successful war, so only one great 
power, the United States, was left out of account. It tran- 
spired, however, very suddenly that we found ourselves a 
Far Eastern power through the unexpected acquisition of 
the Philippine Islands. Moreover, we were not unaffected 


by the general fever of imperialism, and we saw ourselves 
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prospectively excluded from all opportunities that China 
might present. 

It was under these circumstances that John Hay gave 
utterance to the third cardinal principle of American pol- 
icy, that of the Open Door, codrdinate with the principles 
of the Farewell Address and the Monroe Doctrine. While 
incidental to this discussion, it may be well to remind our- 
selves that foreign policy ceases to be wish, and becomes 
intention, when it has a territorial basis. The very term 
“open door’ was first used in the instructions given the 
commissioners who went to Paris to negotiate peace with 
Spain. It was presented as the cogent reason why we should 
acquire and hold the Philippines. This should be remem- 
bered in the futile discussion that goes on endlessly regard- 
ing Philippine independence. We can no more withdraw 
from the Philippines than from the Panama Canal. 

The Russo-Japanese war had given pause to the policy 
of partition, but the open door declaration brought it to 
an end. Here was a great power without foothold on the 
continent and refusing to recognize the exclusive privilege 
of any other nation in any of the preémpted areas. It did 
not, however, loosen the European powers from the acquisi- 
tions they had already secured by forced lease. ‘Thence- 
forth, competition for privilege turned into an effort to se- 
cure economic advantage through concessions from the 
Chinese government. 

China realized her helplessness, and her only mode of 
protection was to play the powers against each other and 
thus keep alive their suspicions and jealousies. The method 
of diplomacy in China has been to maintain the concert 
when general pressure was needed, and then to revert im- 
mediately to intrigue for separate advantage. During the 
first decade of this century China was engaged in attempt- 
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ing to learn how to protect herself by adopting Western 
methods. The major events from the fall of the manda- 
rinate to the ascendancy of Yuan Shi Kai are particulars of 
this process of readjustment. Then came the European 
war and the beginnings of the new story of China’s place 
among the nations. 

The period from the opening of the war to the Wash- 
ington Conference in 1922 may be described as that of 
Japanese aggression. It will be remembered that to Japan 
fell the task of reducing and capturing the German holdings 
in Shantung. The military operations were quickly success- 
ful, and Kiao Chau, with the city of Tsing-Tao, passed into 
Japanese possession; also the operation and policing of the 
Shantung railway. The effect of these operations was sim- 
ply the replacement of German by Japanese control. 

In the next year, 1915, conditions seemed propitious for 
Japan to attain the ultimate object of her ambitions—that 
of the domination of Eastern Asia. European nations 
were fully occupied with their own struggle, and their very 
existence as Asiatic powers now depended upon the favor 
of Japan. America was already deeply involved in Euro- 
pean affairs with sympathies so oriented toward the success 
of the Allies, that it was certain she would do nothing to 
break their cohesion. In Japan, from the beginning of 
military participation, control of government and of policy 
passed to the military party whose one outlook was con- 
tinental domination. These were the circumstances that 
led to the presentation to the government of China of the 
famous twenty-one demands. Every privilege that had been 
jealously sought by other powers was claimed; not only 
economic domination, but a degree of military occupation 
that could enforce conformity; and in addition the perma- 
nent Japanese possession of German holdings. The effect 
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of these arrangements was to reduce China to a condition 
of vassalage. Here was a sudden revelation of what Japan 
would do if opportunity presented—of stark, brutal ag- 
gressiveness—which it will require many years to obliterate. 
China was, as usual, helpless. Yuan Shi Kai was at- 
tempting to realize his imperial ambition. When it was 
evident that America would not come to the rescue, Yuan’s 
government, harassed by Japanese threats, accepted the 
bitter humiliation. Secret treaties were concluded with 
England, France and Russia, as a part of the hard bargain- 
ing of war, and the only country left free to protest was 
the United States. 

When we entered the war in 1917, we proceeded likewise 
to sell China as the price of Japanese support, or, what was 
in truth, neutrality. It would have been impossible to tie 
this country into complete acceptance, such as had been 
given by the Western Allies, but the Lansing-Ishii a’gree- 
ment to recognize and respect the special interests of Japan 
on the continent, amounted to a promise that Japan should 
have a free hand. It is curious that even war psychology 
could have carried us so far toward repudiation of our 
traditional policy. 

The next step seemed to seal the fate of China, so far 
as protection from abroad was concerned. President Wil- 
son, brought face to face with the secret treaties, and hard 
pressed by the whole course of the peace negotiations, gave 
acceptance to the Japanese terms. 

The strange thing is that Japan should have convinced 
herself that this patchwork of war bargaining could really 
secure her in the domination of Eastern Asia. Two new 
conditions arose. First, the United States, freehanded, un- 
injured by war, conscious of her power, began to prepare 
to send Japanese imperialism after that of Germany. It 
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is hardly realized now how surely and completely an ava- 
lanche was forming and beginning to move. The difficulty 
was averted by the Washington Conference. 


Meanwhile, Japan was far from having complete enjoy- 


ment of her new privileges. The Siberian adventure had 
promised much and produced nothing. Military fever sub- 
sided quickly; moderate forces came into control; and 
Japan was not unaware of the menacing rumblings across 
the Pacific. But a still more important matter changed the 
course of her ambitions. China had but one effective wea- 
pon, the boycott. This was brought into action, when the 
results of the peace conference were known, with a univer- 
sality, a unanimity, and thoroughness which quickly showed 
the Japanese that military power and treaty agreements 
would never be effective in exploiting China. Trade is 
more important than domination, and Japan can never be 
economically independent of China. The boycott was not 
only a spantaneous reaction of the Chinese, but it repre- 
sented the first great concert of the people under the lead- 
ership of students of Western training. There has been 
much confusion as to the origin of the Chinese nationalist 
consciousness. It sprang into existence in 1919, when 
China, deserted by all the powers, faced with bare hands the 
unscrupulous and greedy designs of Japan. 

Then came the Washington Conference of 1922. Its 
ostensible.purpose was to arrive at an understanding as to 
limitation of armaments. Its real purpose was to secure 
a redefinition of the whole Far Eastern situation. In par- 
ticular, it was the desire of the United States to bring to 
an end the Anglo-Japanese alliance which presented a seri- 
ous barrier to the purpose that was slowly forming to 
eliminate the menace of Japanese imperialism. 

Conviction had already been brought home to the Japan- 
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ese that their continental policy had been mistaken. It was 
obvious that Britain, now closely associated with the United 
States in matters of general policy, and with her own vast 
interests menaced by the Japanese intervention, would not 
continue the role of ally. Nothing but loss and disappoint- 
ment had been entailed by the military policy. Japan was, 
therefore, already disposed to a general recession from the 
demands of 1915, and to a withdrawal from her holdings 
in Shantung. 

The achievements of the Washington Conference in- 
cluded not only the termination of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, but also a realignment of the powers on the prin- 
ciple of the open door policy, which was a guarantee of the 
integrity of China. The powers recognized the unfairness 
of the customs rates, and prepared the way for an increase. 
Nationalist consciousness in China was already clamoring 
for a cessation of extraterritoriality, and the powers agreed 
that this, too, should be given careful investigation and con- 
sideration. A double conference on tariff revision and extra- 
territoriality was to be called to meet in Peking immediately 
after ratification of the treaties. Naturally, these delibera- 
tions could not be held free of the complications of Euro- 
pean politics, particularly those regarding arrangements 
for limitation of armaments. In order to delay ratifica- 
tion, France used the excuse of her claim that the Boxer 
indemnity should be paid in gold francs. Finally the treaties 
were passed, and a conference on the tariff and on extra- 
territoriality met late in 1925. They amounted to little 
more than a demonstration of the wish of Western powers 
to make adjustments on matters that were regarded as of 
vital importance by the Chinese. At that time, and espe- 
cially in the beginning of 1926, China’s factionalism as- 
sumed a most confused aspect which made it impossible for 
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her to speak in the conference with any accredited voice. 
As Japan regards an increase of customs duties as inimical 
to her commercial interests, she spared no method or sub- 
terfuge to defeat the program of tariff revision. As 
China could not possibly display a legal system calculated 
to give protection to foreigners, the result of investigation 
of extraterritoriality was a foregone conclusion. 

Meanwhile the Far Eastern situation had developed 
conditions favorable for the peculiar type of diplomacy in 
which the Soviet republic has become adept. In the earlier 
stages before 1920, the Russian attitude toward China had 
been one of hostile aggression. When the tide turned 
against the White Russians with their backing from Japan 
and the allied Western powers, the Soviet drive included 
not only Eastern Siberia, but Manchuria and Mongolia. 
The so-called Far Eastern Republic sent emissaries to stir 
the Mongolian princes into revolt and endeavor to tie them 
into a protectorate. But the Chinese managed to assert 
their supremacy, and Mongolia presented a typical oriental 
scene of contention, reprisal and massacre. 

In 1920, out of a clear sky came a complete change of 


Russian policy. An offer was made by Moscow to return 


the Russian concessions, to renounce the privilege of extra- 
territoriality, and to forego the benefits of the Boxer in- 
demnity. Soon an arrangement was made which brought 
an end to the conflict over Mongolia, and provided a fairer 
basis for control of the Chinese Eastern Railway. When 
presently a Soviet diplomatic representative was sent to 
Peking, it was with the rank of ambassador which, ironi- 
cally, gave him precedence over the representatives of 
other powers. 

These steps were taken under circumstances that made 
China extremely susceptible to a friendly approach. The 
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Western powers were deeply involved in their own troubles 
and had done nothing to protect China from the maw of 
Japanese imperialism. The ill-fated efforts to aid the 
White Russians in their counter-revolution had left with 
the Soviets a bitter resentment that would leave no method 


untried to injure their enemies. China was dismembered 


among her war lords, who were ready to avail themselves 
of any external aid to advance their interests. Ultimately 
Russia needed a hold upon China in preparation for the 
conflict which Japanese action was making inevitable. 
Russia had discovered through her own revolutionary 
experience that there was another method of inflicting in- 
jury than that of firing projectiles from a distance; it was 
surreptitiously to place and explode dynamite from within. 
The new Russian diplomacy was that of systematically 
and persistently fomenting revolution by organizing and 
inciting the working classes. But propaganda needed: fa- 
vorable conditions. Hence the extraordinary gesture of jus- 
tice and generosity in the retrocession of treaty privileges. 
For the first time in the whole course of Chinese foreign 
relations, something was given to China and not demanded 
from her. Even so, it was a contest between the factions 
that provided Russia’s opportunity. The Japanese had 
most assiduously cultivated a confusion that would breed 
weakness. If there had been no civil war, one would prob- 
ably have been started by Japan. This wish to prevent 
unity had enabled Sun Yat Sen to secure Japanese support 
at the beginning of the revolution. Later, this support was 
transferred to Chang Tso-lin who held three Manchurian 
provinces and who seemed a promising tool, not only for 
control of north China, but for holding back Russian ag- 
gression. The Soviet government therefore turned to the 
South at a moment when help was sorely needed, and by 
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providing supplies, together with administrative and mili- 
tary commissions, started that association of Canton with 
communism which is now bearing its fruit. Meanwhile, 
Feng Yu Hsiang divided the two great Northern war lords, 
secured and held Peking for two years, and gave Russia 
“an opportunity to work from the Northern capital. 

As the stock in trade of Russian propaganda is the incite- 
ment of workers against the bourgeoisie, and since China 
did not provide these classes, it served a double purpose 
for the Soviet government to teach that all Chinese were 
oppressed workers and all Westerners were hated capital- 
ists. In this way the normal antagonism of the Chinese to 
the Western powers was reénforced by an economic motive 
illustrated only by the few factories in the concessions. 
There was thus initiated that period of foreign relations 
which may be described as one of anti-foreignism. 

This new era has been characterized by a curious and al- 
most ironic change of attitude on the part of all the pow- 
ers. The traditional method of treatment had involved a 
consistent display of firmness toward the Chinese. The 
powers might be rivals of each other, but the tacit agree- 
ment to join forces in dealing with the Chinese government 
had remained the practically unbroken rule. When China 
attempted to play for advantage through one of them, 
equivalent privileges were promptly claimed by the others. 

The new attitude of Russia meant an attempt to capture 
and capitalize Chinese good will. China, even in the chaos 
of civil war, found herself suddenly regarded as important 
enough to be treated as an equal, and great concessions 
made to secure her friendship. Nor was Russia alone in 
adopting this attitude. Japan’s experience of the boycott 
had brought home the futility of attempting forceful domi- 
nation, so the policy of arrogant aggression was changed 
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to one of persuasion. It began to seem to the Chinese that 
a display of resentment could secure far more favorable 
results than one of patient acceptance. 

The Western powers, lamed and weary after five years 
of war, had little inclination to undertake aggressive action, 


and little desire to add to their complications. Leadership 


in Far Eastern affairs had passed to the United States, 
which necessarily made the non-aggressive open door prin- 
ciple the keynote of action. After the Washington Con- 
ference, the Western powers merely sat waiting for Chinese 
affairs to sort themselves. The policy was to maintain the 
status quo, which, however, no longer existed, and could not 
be recovered. They pretended that there was a Chinese 
government with an accredited foreign office to which their 
communications were regularly made. ‘This play with a 
fiction merely meant five years of paralysis, while the fires 
of resentment flamed with increasing menace, skillfully fed 
by the Russian propagandists. ‘There was a series of minor 
outrages which were duly protested to a government whose 
authority barely reached the city walls. No attempt was 
made to hold those with local authority accountable for 
what was done. The Chinese believed, with good reason, 
that they could do much as they liked with no resultant 
damage to themselves. The feeling grew that the Western 
powers had begun, not only to respect, but to fear China, 
and that this was a consequence of her own hostility. 

The climax came in 1925 when mobs of demonstrators 
threatened destructive action in the concessions. The for- 
eigners suddenly replied with force in Shanghai, Hankow, 
and Shameen. This added to resentment a sense of out- 
rage, and China broke into a clamor so loud and bitter 
that the powers took every step to placate and conciliate. 
But now anti-foreignism had changed from a feeling to a 
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policy which required nothing less than the complete retire- 
ment of all foreigners from their treaty rights. This has 
been the motive and the principle of cohesion in the Can- 
tonese or so-called Nationalist Movement of the past two 
years. It is, however, one thing to secure unity by an anti- 
foreign program, and quite another to put that pro- 
gram into effect. There was always danger that teaching 
for political results would be taken seriously by those 
reached through this method of incitement. The real men- 
ace to foreigners is that of mob action out of the reach of 
control and accountability. Chinese armies have little dis- 
cipline, and the likelihood that troops may join the mobs 
or undertake mob action on their own account, is always 
present. The feeling of foreigners has been that any form 
of retaliation might precipitate a greater trouble, and this 
reluctance has increased China’s belief in foreign timidity. 
It is probable that if the Cantonese had learned to respect 
foreign rights at the concession limits of Hankow, the 
outrages of Nanking would never have taken place. 

Let us now have a glimpse at the future and attempt to 
locate the problems involved in China’s relations to other 
powers. These are of two kinds, those associated with the 
present situation, and those connected with future develop- 
ments of policy. The réle of prophet is more than precari- 
ous in all that concerns China. Confusion and complica- 
tion are there added to the uncertainty which shrouds the 
future in the West as well as in the East. The best one can 
do is to indicate what seem to be the chief factors and ten- 
dencies, and state what seems to be their probable outcome. 

It may be said with reference to the immediate situation - 
that the powers are compelled to face issues now which 
must of necessity be relegated to a later period. Present 
action is based upon what a Western government conceives 
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to be its primary duty, to give protection to the lives and 
property of its nationalists. This necessity may itself lead 
to great difficulties. The Chinese have forgotten that West- 
ern powers have arms that are very long and very power- 
ful. They, themselves, understand little about diplomacy 
and much about direct action. With resentment erected 
into a policy, and mob violence the traditional mode of 
protest, there may easily be outrages which will compel the 
powers to take forcible action. This could conceivably, but 
improbably, lead to military intervention. 

The great difficulty is that China demands immediate re- 
vision of the treaties in a manner, and to an extent, which 
would amount to a complete retirement of foreigners from 
their present rights. It happens that these same treaty 
conditions constitute the foreigner’s guarantee of protection 
for his life and property. The surrender of the concessions 
would mean the loss of millions of invested capital. It may 
be taken as perfectly certain that the powers will withdraw 
from these concessions only when a stable Chinese govern- 
ment can make these investments as secure as they are now. 
Otherwise, they will remain in foreign hands, and any at- 
tempt to take them will be met by force. The same is true 
of extraterritoriality. The governments of Great Britain 
and the United States could not dream of leaving their 
citizens at the mercy of Chinese legal procedure at present, 
and probably for some time to come. It might be thought 
that control of the Maritime Customs falls into a different 
category. Asa matter of fact, this is the principal security 
for the various loans that have been made to China. These 
three factors in the treaties are all, then, matters of pro- 
tection of life and property. They can be altered only when 
a Chinese guarantee can, term for term, replace a foreign 
right. Our government spokesmen have repeatedly 
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indicated the readiness of this country to alter the treaty 
conditions so soon as China can show ability to give equiva- 
lent protection. 

This situation should be remembered * our people and 
should forestall the kind of clamor that has been made in 
recent months for our government to proceed at once with 
treaty revision without regard to other powers. This is, 
of course, a futile bid for Chinese good will, which does 
not exist, and which would have no value if it could be called 
into being after our complete retirement from Chinese af- 
fairs. We took the leadership in Far Eastern arrangements 
at the Washington Conference; these arrangements depend 
upon full understanding and concerted action among the 
powers concerned. Britain has been made to bear the brunt 
of organized Chinese resentment for the past three years. 
The British make no more claims to protection of life and 
property than we ourselves. Why should we step aside and 
leave the whole difficulty for her to handle? The treaty 
rights we now possess were secured by stepping in after 
Britain had opened the way. The President has recently 
stated that we are not deeply committed in China by reason 
of the fact that we hold no concessions. In fact, we are 
equally responsible with Great Britain for the international 
settlement of Shanghai. Our citizens have invested im- 
mense sums in properties located in British concessions at 
most of the treaty ports. We are perfectly certain that 
Britain is going to protect her concessions and our invest- 
ments; it is not quite creditable to pretend that we have 
no commitments. This is of a piece with the self-righteous- 
ness with which we are giving currency to the notion that 
Great Britain is in some way exploiting China, and that the 
nationalist movement represents an attempt to free China 
from foreign tyranny. What the British are doing in China, 
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is precisely what we are doing—carrying on trade. There 
is no special privilege possessed by the British which we 
do not equally share; and there is no special privilege of 
any kind apart from the protective arrangements already 
discussed. ‘These will be relinquished when Chinese pro- 
tection is adequate. It is inconceivable that we can relin- 
quish them because a Chinese faction is raising a clamor and 
trying to exert pressure. 

Turning now to future problems, some of which may not 
be very remote, we may note the curious fact that China 
is attempting to drive away the very powers that are con- 
cerned to protect her integrity. The Chinese who feel that 
they are sweeping to a realization of their national destiny 
by cutting all connections with the West, are acting as cats’ 
paws for the two powers whose ambitions menace the very 
existence of China as an independent nation. The country is, 
in reality, a disguised battlefield where Russia and Japan are 
carrying on their struggle. The Chinese believe they 
are fighting for the supremacy of one or another faction 
which they regard as a vehicle of the national hope. They 
are merely doing the fighting, such as it is, for these two 
powers. Sooner or later, the fight will come into the open. 
Each is willing to see the West eliminated, as then the re- 
ward of victory will be the control of China. 

There is, however, no good reason to assume that the 
Western powers will, or can be eliminated from Far Eastern 
affairs. Commitments are far too extensive to forego the 
benefits of trade, or to permit China to go as a prize of 
war under the domination of either Russia or Japan. We 
must, therefore, attempt to estimate the possibilities which 
may be involved in future developments of Western policy. 
Let it be noted that there is nowhere within the present 
horizon any menace of territorial aggression by Europe or 
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America. Their interests are recognized as lying entirely 
within the field of trade. 

There is, first, the possibility that the old rivalries may 
reappear, and with them a concert which might again at- 
tempt the delimitation of spheres of influence for exploita- 
tion. If the situation were as simple as a generation ago, 
this danger would be very great. War has given European 
nations a tremendous increase of nationalist feeling. Policy 
is directed ultimately by what is conceived to be necessary 
for self-preservation. While the worst suffering may now 
be regarded as past, the needs of these nations are still so 
great that they may be driven to seize every possible advan- 
tage. Their military establishments are fully effective, and 
the occasion for their use is not an impossible contingency. 
With the Russo-Japanese quarrel overt, it may be difficult 
to avoid intervention with all its disastrous consequences. 

The greatest barrier in the way of such a development of 
European ambitions is the position now occupied by the 
United States. The open door policy is one of equal bene- 
fits of trade, and of unalterable opposition to territorial 
aggrandizement, or the holding of special privilege by any- 
one, Any recession from this policy would be very slow and 
would have to make its way through deep opposition by the 
American people. 

The situation is, therefore, favorable to the other pos- 
sibility which, if accepted, may transform China from a 
field of contention to one of international codperation. 
And this in such measure as to aid largely in the kind of 
reconstruction which the world is now seeking to effect. 

Our troubles have largely come from an unholy alliance 
of political with economic organization, which has domi- 
nated Western policy for the past three centuries. What 
we assume to be a perfectly natural relationship may be 
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seen in a few decades to have been the one destructive 
factor in Western civilization. Of course, the thing has 
had a history. European nationalism had grown to vigor- 
ous proportions before it seized upon trade as one of its 
instruments. The Hanseatic League operated throughout 
Western Europe without political connection or military 
action. Its merchants were welcomed by all nations and 
the equal benefits of trade brought a degree of prosperity 
that none of them had previously experienced. 

Then came the discovery of the New World, adventurous 
conquest, settlement, and the search for new sources of 
wealth. Expansion quickly led to national rivalries, and 
the contests of succeeding centuries were nearly always asso- 
ciated with the ambitions incident to the growth of empire. 
Colonial trade had to be protected, and the economic bene- 
fits of colonial exploitation led to the subordination of trade 
relationships to political purposes. The result has been 
the continuous seeking of special advantage at the cost of 
other parties to trade relationships, and especially of the 
traders of rival nations. The fallacious doctrine of this 
politico-economic association justifies the enhancement of 
national welfare no matter what the loss to foreigners. 
Moreover, in modern times it is a universalization of the 
principles of warfare. Military action is only the breaking 
crest of a wave which is in motion at all times in the modern 
world. The doctrine of economic independence is one of 
war, like that of seeking special and unfair advantage. A 
tariff wall has the same character as a military entrench- 
ment. It is absurd to attack the problem of peace and war 
in its phase of blood-letting, while the actuality of warfare 
is going on all the time. 

The mitigating forces are two in number. First, a slow 
comprehension that economic organization has no proper 
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connection with political purpose, and that trade which de- 
pends upon national backing for its life, may bring a few 
abnormal benefits as loot secured by force, but has no per- 
manent basis and can confer no lasting benefits. Economists 
are well aware that interference by government in trade to 
secure a special advantage, is fallacious in principle and 
ultimately self-defeating. Healthy trade has one simple 
principle—that of mutual benefit in the exchange of goods. 

This point of view is obtaining an increased recognition 
because the world’s trade has attained such proportions 
and so great a degree of complexity, that all peoples are 
felt to constitute a codperative society. What has taken 
place in the domestic organization of each nation is extend- 
ing beyond national boundaries and thus slowly creating a 
condition of universal interdependence. 

In the second place, we are gradually emerging to a 
clearer view of the true function of government in human 
society. It is the old and simple one of maintaining justice. 
Special classes have in the past used it for their own advan- 
tage, a procedure which led to their ultimate destruction. 
The owners of wealth have sought to entrench themselves 
behind political authority. Now the workers strive to cap- 
ture political power for the avowed purpose of taking for 
themselves the benefits of industry and commerce. Both 
attempts are, of course, doomed to failure. We now un- 
derstand that it is the business of government to regulate 
the whole system in such manner as to insure fair treatment 
of all participants. This does not mean non-interference, 
for laissez-faire means a reversion to the law of the 
stronger. [he economic system is a vastly complicated, 
ever-changing conjunction of interests, any one of which can 
injure the healthy action of the whole, unless its action is 
controlled. The competitive society is not as our fathers 
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thought, self-regulatory; it requires the supervisory action 
of an independent authority acting solely in the interests of 
the general welfare. 

When this simple principle of government is expanded 
from the domestic to the universal economy, the possibility 
of permanent peace will come into view. There is no such 
thing as the elimination of war by treaties or by leagues for 
the discussion of differences, so long as international trade 
is implicitly a battlefield. War must be outgrown, not 
outlawed. Encouraging steps have already been taken in 
the effort to substitute adjudication for immediate recourse 
to violence. This, however, can have little effect until the 
principle is extended from public to private international 
law. Causes of dispute in the modern world are almost 
wholly economic. Business of any kind is private in char- 
acter. When it is possible to find an even-handed justice in 
the difficulties that arise in international business, just as it 
is in one’s own county, at that point the world will find 
itself entering its new era of peace and prosperity. No 
supernational authority is needed if each nation will give to 
adjudication based upon an accepted body of legal princi- 
ples, proper force and effect, and do its part toward enforce- 
ment. No nation asa whole can have a quarrel or cause of 
conflict, until it places its authority behind some group 
of its citizens. A secure justice which would grow in ac- 
ceptance would thus forestall national intervention in busi- 
ness affairs. 

In spite of the fact that American policy is confused and 
often fallacious in its conception of national duty, and 
we are very likely to see the interests of our people as the 
measure of the universally right, still there are several 
respects in which America is preparing the way for the 
new order. First, the United States is a highly organized 
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industrial society with specialization and consequent inter- 
dependence carried further than elsewhere. The fruit of 
this is toleration. We are seldom tempted to destroy those 
who are necessary for our welfare. Again, while the 
country is surrounded by a tariff wall, the United States 
is within her boundaries the greatest example of a system of 
free trade. In the third place, political units have altered 
from almost national importance to a place of regulatory 
and administrative usefulness subordinate to the general 
welfare. . 

In her external relations our country is capable of doing 
foolish and harsh things. Our conceptions of international 
relationships are as unformed as the relationships them- 
selves are novel. We have merely kept away from com- 
plications, having a considerable continent of our own. 
Still this very fact has fixed our policy as defined in the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Open Door as one of non-aggres- 
sion. Any wide departure from this principle would pro- 
voke a deep reaction. 

The foregoing has been said in order to secure a point of - 
view for our Far Eastern policy, from which it can be seen 
for what it is—a thing upon which much of the future of 
the world is certain to depend. Our leadership in all ar- 
rangements is fortunate, because in the hands of a wise 
statesmanship it can secure the application of the principles 
of justice rather than those of national advantage. 

When China is seen in the tremendous réle she is to play 
in the future, our policy may be saved from the dangers of 
determination by adventitious and immediate circumstances. 
That role is a very special one in the family of nations. 
China provides no menace to any other people. Military 
conceptions have no place in her culture, and military action, 
in spite of present appearances, no place in her national 
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organization. One cannot say that a few decades of pres- 
sure from outside might not produce a Chinese soldier, but 
this can only be done by changing everything in him that 
is Chinese. If anyone suffers from the bogy of the yellow 
peril, let him be reassured by the fact that population alone 


_ does not provide military effectiveness, that the Chinese 


* people are poor beyond our comprehension, and that nat- 
ural resources which could be applied to military equipment 
are so limited that they can meet simple industrial needs 
only by the most frugal use. Incidentally, the same may 
be said of Japan in spite of the belligerent gestures of the 
past generation. China is, then, necessarily pacific. All 
that any other nation can do is to trade with her. Attempts 
at compulsion for special advantage will result in a situation 
like that of the present. There is no one to compel, and 
intimidation is soon lost in a mass of four hundred millions. 
It is to be hoped that Chinese industry will develop to the 
point that will remove the greater temptations to aggres- 
sion. In brief, the present situation, which to the traditional 
outlook of the West is so confusing and paralyzing, gives 
an opportunity for a redefinition of policy and of methods 
of handling international relationships, which, if accepted 
and fully utilized, may be the beginning of that new order 
about which we dream. 
Joun WILLIS SLAUGHTER. 
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